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Choose the 


W "7 
RI 6 HT AN G LF Over a million installed horsepower has earned this rugged 


compressor the reputation of being the “right angle” for 
solving most compressor needs. 
or Clark RA’s are available in 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 8 cylinder models, 


ranging from 200 to 880 B.H.P. For full information, write 


Peak Performance Clark Bros. Co., Inc., Olean, N. Y. 


New York - Tulsa - Houston - Chicago - Boston - Washington - Los Angeles - Birmingham 
co n 0 m y Detroit - Salt Lake City - San Francisco + Toledo - London - Buenos Aires - Caracas, 
Venezuela + Paris - Bucharest « Lima, Peru - Bogota, Colombia - New Delhi - Varese, Italy 


Long Life GLUARK compressons 


ONE OF THE DRESSER INDUSTRIES 
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NORTH AMERICAN UTILITY & CONSTRUCTION CORP. 


415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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“> WE ARE PREPARED TO: 


ENGINEER PROJECTS — SUPPLY EQUIPMENT — INSTALL PLANTS — 
OPERATE UTILITIES FOR PRODUCING CHEAPER, BETTER AND MORE GAS 
HERE AND ABROAD 


SMALL GAS PLANTS * LARGE GAS PLANTS 





MODERNIZATION 


Catalytical Reforming 
Modern Generators 
Propane for Peak Loads 
























CHANGEOVER 





NATURAL GAS CHANGEOVERS e 


WE ARE COMPLETING: 


Carburetted Water Gas Plant with Reforming of Natural Gas 
Propane Catalytical Reforming Plant 

Propane Enriching Plants 

Propane Air Plants 

Propane Storage, Vaporizing, Unloading Plants 

16 Compressor Units for a Total of 8,000 HP 

4 Steam Turbine Units for a Total of 2,000 HP 

10 Electric Tar Precipitators Totaling 80,000,000 CFD 

7 Hydroscavenger Units 

3 Gas Utilities Operated by Our Subsidiaries 

| Bottle & Bulk Gas Distribution 
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WE HAVE COMPLETED: 


20 Central Propane Storage and Distribution Systems (in 6 States, U. S. A.) 
3 Propane-Air Changeovers of Gas Plants (in New England) 

Equipment for Installation of Natural Gas Pipeline (500 Miles) (Argentina) 
Propane Storage, Filling and Distribution (Brazil) 
25,000 Appliances Installed 

|,000,000 Feet’of Pipe Installed 

400,000 Gallons of Propane Storage Installed 
10,000,000 Pounds per Year of Propane Distributed 
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REVERSE FLOW The SEMET-SOLVAY tt 


WATER GAS SET REGENERATIVE 
CONVERTED TO..° REVERSE FLOW 














OIL GAS PROCESS | 








BACKRUN AIR 





SSTACK VALVE STACK VALVE 


















RECYCLE GAS 
cre THREE WAY VALVE 





UPRUN STEAM / 
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MAKE OIL- 
a GAS OUTLET 
HEATING OIL, y= 
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PATENTS APPLIED FOR 











Heavy lines show changes required to convert to Semet-Solvay Regeneratwe Reverse Flow Ou Gas Process. 


os rocess as TO REHEAT: Back blast, then reverse to forward blast with heat oil. 
applied to TO MAKE: In one direction only—CARRIER GAS, up through regen- 
erator and reactor, MAKE OIL downward, counter current to CARRIER 

Converted Sets 


GAS, thence downward through fixing chamber to wash box. 
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Twenty-five years ago the gas indus- 
try said to the cast iron pressure pipe 
industry, in effect, this: “We know 
your pipe has long life because we have 
been using it from the very start of 
our industry in America. Now we are 
putting through some of our mains, 
drier gases at higher pressures. We 
need a tighter joint.” 


= rey “1 2 


+ 


Today, the mechanical joint then de- 
veloped by the cast iron pressure pipe 
industry to meet those service require- 
ments, has a 25-year record of bottle- 
tight performance. And another 
quarter-century has been added to the 
long-life records of veteran cast iron 
gas mains, such as the one shown on 
this page. 


Pata 





Mechanical joint cast iron pipe, now 
standardized with interchangeable fit- 
tings and accessories, not only offers 
proved long life and proved bottle- 
tight joints—it can be laid faster and 
at less labor cost. Cast Iron Pipe Re- 
search Association, T. F. Wolfe, 
Engineer, People’s Gas Building, Chi- 
cago 3, 


(nde PE BRE aD: BSS tes? 


DR. OEE 
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@ Unretouched photograph of a cast 
iron gas main laid more than a century ago 
in Boston, Massachusetts and still in service. 








in 2 American Gas Journal, November 1949 





@ Many important gas util- 
ities have standardized on 
standardized mechanical joint 
cast iron pipe for all types of wai 
gas at low, intermediate and 
high pressures. 
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STANDARDIZED MECHANICAL JOINT 
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ROCKWELL-EMCO 
GAS PRESSURE 


{ a 
R- G U LATO be . APPLIANCE REGULATORS 


FOR NATURAL, MANUFACTURED AND LP-GAS 


It takes specialized equipment to keep “everything under 
control” when producing, transporting and utilizing gas. 
It takes a specialized knowledge of gas pressure control 
problems to apply this equipment to the best advantage. 


The Rockwell-Emco organization carries such specializa- 
tion to the mth degree. We make all sizes and all types of gas 
pressure regulators. We make them from carefully engi- 
neered, field proven designs. We build them only to the 
highest quality standards. Our field staff and engineering HIGH PRESSURE 

department offer the gas industry the service of specifying BALANCED VALVE REGULATORS 
the proper regulator to the need. 


For assurance of precise gas pressure control, with per- 
formance held within prescribed limits, standardize on 
Rockwell-Emco regulators. They will reflect credit on your 
judgment, save money for your company. 


ROCKWELL- 








No. 0 
Aluminum Aluminum 
Meters Meters 
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EJECTOR SERVICE REGULATORS CRAWFORD REGULATORS | “1001” REGULATORS 
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HIGH PRESSURE HIGH PRESSURE LOW PRESSURE 
BALANCED VALVE REGULATOR BALANCED VALVE REGULATOR BALANCED VALVE REGULATORS 


PILOT LOADED PILOT LOADED WITH AUXILIARY 
LEVER AND WEIGHT CONTROL 








EMCO GAS MEASURING EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY REQUIREMENT 


Tin No. 1 and 2 No. 22, 3 and 4 No. 42 and 5 
Meters Cast Iron Cast Iron Pressed Meter Gauges and integrators 
Meters Meters Steel Meters Accessories 
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Designed to stay modern . . . never to grow old 
. .. never to date a kitchen. THAT’S SERVEL FOR ’50! 
Designed with classic simplicity to accent 
Servel’s extra quality. THAT’S SERVEL FOR ’50! 
Designed to sell . . . and sell hard. THAT’S SERVEL FOR ’50¢ 
ee So start clearing the deck for a sales-booming year. 
ali J Plan your tie-ins now! Because .. . 
THE NEW SERVEL means business for you in ’50. 


SERVEL sell-bent tr 50 
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This month... 


i We stopped over briefly on November 1 to Contents 

help Brooklyn Union celebrate its one hundredth 

birthday. It made us feel comparatively youthful : bes ar es 2 aie 

by ee aT since Giaeicsn Gas JouRNAL has Natural Gas in New Pastures—Elliott Taylor 10 
little more than passed its ninetieth milestone. 

Among the younger element, and pretty well be- Higher Btu Gas from Existing Plants Shows 
haved for juveniles in such sere and august com- Substantial Savings—Hall M. Henry 17 


pany, were Gas Age, sixty-six years old and Gas 
Magazine a mere stripling of twenty-five. , , " , i 
& Ps New Anthracite Fired Water Gas Set Will Step 
In gathering information for the symposium up Scranton Output—Frederick H. Dechant 20 
Natural Gas in New Pastures (Page 10) we en- 
countered everything from hearty cooperation to 


Mig : . Fringe Benefits Now Become N al tela- 
outraged indignation that AMERICAN Gas JOURNAL ditions ¥ secome No, 1 Labor Rela 


° i > - > * 2 . > 
would speculate on what a company might eventu- tions Item—James H. McGourty 21 
ally do with a fuel which it can buy, as the Presi- 
dent of American Gas Association recently ob- Varying Tax Assessment Systems Plague Pipe 
served, cheaper than anything we can manufac- Line Companies—B. D. Crane 23 
ture” on the Atlantic seaboard. To the very few 
who seemed so pained, we can only admonish; : ‘ ; . 
“Confusius say ‘When something- -or- -other ce, American Natural Gas Co. Achieves 100%. Load 
evitable, better to relax and enjoy it.’ Factor—John F. Falvey 24 


. . Since we started our editorial and typograph- 
ical face-lifting job with the July JouRNAL, we Pennroad Sells Rails to Buy Gas Stocks 24 
have observed that not a single month has passed 
without at least one article having been reprinted 


for additional distribution throughout the indus- ate of Soe: Sevectes Ulmnes Shae sid 
try. The score to date is eight separate reprints, 

ranging from 250 to 15,000 copies. It is gratify- Future Obligations and Opportunities Considered 

ing in a way, but a little disquieting too. It some- at AGA Convention % 


how seems to imply that our readers don’t think 
we get around as much as we should. a aie) 
; Estimating Potential Gasification Value and Yields 
. Prowling through the storeroom in search of a of Oils for Gas Plants—E. S. Pettviohn and 

new box of paper clips we noticed that we still > £: "- 

have a hundred or so American Gas Handbooks in H. R. Linden 31 
stock. A copy of the Handbook is given free to 
every JOURNAL subscriber, as long as the supply 


lasts. Our Handbook specialist thinks so well of 


Presentation of 1949 Awards and Prizes Is Fea- 


: ; ture of AGA Convention Session 38 
it he has offered to send it to any operating gas 
man on approval. So far the proposition seems to 
be pulling very well. News of the Gas Industry or 39 
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VAN TONGEREN 
CYCLONE 


COLLECTORS 


...specially designed 


for the 





@ /f you are concerned with a dust 
collection problem, our engineers may be 
able to find the answer. 

ADDRESS YOUR INQUIRY TO: 

J. A. Messenger, Vice President 

The Buell Engineering Company 

70 Pine Street, Room 5009, 

New York 5, N. Y. 


American Gas Journal, November 1949 
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Editorial: 





Mon Wallgren 


T certainly would be damning with the faintest praise 

conceivable for us to say that we welcome the appoint- 
ment of Mon C. Wallgren to the Federal Power Commission 
on the grounds that he is bound to be an improvement on 
the late and thoroughly unlamented incumbent, Leland 
Olds. So we refrain from making that harsh observa- 
tion. 

The Wallgren nomination by President Truman, and 
the quick confirmation by the Senate with virtually no 
deliberation on his suitability for the job, had all of the 
aspects of a steam roller operation. But it must be re- 
membered that it was the same steam roller that flattened 
Mr. Olds out by a vote of 53 to 15. 

Presumably the electric industry will be none too happy 
about his appointment, since he has long been an out- 
spoken public power advocate. But in regulatory matters 
the electrical industry has long since learned that any- 
thing can happen, and the FPC is not a policy setting body 
for the administration. 

On matters affecting the gas industry, and FPC juris- 
diction under the Natural Gas Act, it is only fair to as- 
sume the new Commissioner will enter the Commission 
with an open mind on the issues that have been so hotly 
contested, and on which his four confreres are evenly di- 
vided into two opposing camps. 

If he will familiarize himself with all of the evidence 
presented in the G-580 hearings alone, he will find no 
paucity of factual details and interpretation on which to 
base his future course. 

Other than that, all we can say is we wish the new Com- 
missioner well, and we will watch his future performance 
with interest. 


Gas Has Got What? 


UE no doubt to some perverse instinct that always 

tempts us to fly against the trend, we have been pon- 
dering the ubiquitous slogan, “Gas Has Got It,” that 
leaped out and leered at us at every turn during the Amer- 
ican Gas Association convention in Chicago. 

Turning it over in our mind, we came to the conclusion 
that it was not the dubious grammar of the colloquial use 
of has got for has that bothered us. but rather the irri- 
tating question of where to put the emphasis. 

Seated quietly in a corner with a Scotch and soda 
{courtesy as we recall it of Cribben and Sexton), we prac- 
tised the possible inflections that might be introduced to 
make the innocuous little line sound meaningful. 

Gas has got it—we rejected on the grounds that it sound- 
ed as if the industry had suddenly caught some virus 
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disease that had become endemic to the fuel business. Coal 
has had it for a long time; electricity caught it, and now 
gas has got it. It sounds almost as if it could have been 
warded off with a hot lemonade and a good day’s rest in 
bed. 

Obviously, gas has got it wouldn’t do. Too much like 
a schoolboy’s argument, depending only on truculent and 
vociferous repetition to take the place of convincing veri- 
similitude. It has. It has not. It has too! It has not, 
either! 

Gas has got it. Quite a few years ago we were very 
fond of the word it. Those were the days when /t was 
spelled with a capital | and was considered synonymous 
with Clara Bow. And Clara Bow, the It Girl, was synonv- 
mous with all kinds of fascinating speculations: high in 
Btu content, perhaps, but having little or no bearing on 
the gas industry as we know it today. We might as well 
face the fact: /t has relapsed into the innocuous obscurity 
of the neuter singular form of the third person pronoun. 
\s a word, it simply isn’t what it used to be. 

Gas has got it seems to be the preferred emphasis among 
the gas men who have steeled themselves to saying it out 
loud. Aside from the fact that it is reminiscent of the 
ecstatic shriek of the radio announcer when he describes 
a forward pass caught in the end zone, or a long fly ball 
fielded flat from the right field fence, this is probably the 
best compromise that can be achieved. 

But for our money, Gas has Got It hasn’t got it. 


Prize Surprise 


TE have had so much of dour and adverse comment 

lately on our British cousins, and on their unhappy 
adventures under state socialism, that we are pleased to 
record that even austerity has its lighter moments. 

From our esteemed contemporary the Gas World of 
London, we learn that an exhibit which the Margate un- 
dertaking of the South Eastern Gas Board put into a 
torchlight procession won quite a prize. 

As described by “Commentator” in the Gas World—“lIts 
novelty was in the fact that it was outlined with flat flame 
burners supplied with dissolving acetylene, while on each 
side of the cab were two large torches working on Calor 
gas. The exhibit was given a place in the carnival pro- 
cession at Westgate and the gas undertaking was honored 
to be awarded third prize. The prize, believe it or not, 
consisted of an electric toaster.” 
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ITHIN less than a year, natural 

gas will mount a full scale in- 

vasion of the most concentrated 
fuel market in the world, when the 
Transcontinental line is completed, 
and when the augmented capacities of 
both Tennessee Gas Transmission and 
Texas Eastern begin pouring into the 
eastern areas of Pennsylvania and New 
York and into New Jersey. Shortly 
thereafter, in all probability by 1951, 
the New England states of Connecticut, 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island will 
begin to receive natural gas from one 
or another of the proposed lines that 
aspire to serve them. 

The generalization will be disputed 
—and particularly by those few who 
forever fancy their own judgement to 
be under attack—but the fact remains 
that manufactured gas men and natural 
gas men have tended to think in op- 
posite extremes when natural gas was 
the subject of consideration. The for- 
mer have viewed its possibilities with 
caution and conservatism that often 
veered to downright hostility. The lat- 
ter have advanced the claims of their 
natural fuel with an insistant optimism 
that has not always seemed in accord 
with the economic realities of the mar- 
kets they have proposed to serve. 

A new orientation of the eastern gas 
industry away from coal and oil to- 
ward natural gas is inevitable. But the 
exact extent of this orientation cannot 
be projected in terms of the whole 
area. 

It is estimated that approximately 
eighty gas utilities now operating on 
manufactured gas exclusively, or re- 
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NATURAL GAS 


in 


NEW PASTURES 


by Elliott Taylor 


Three glycol dehydrating contactors tower 
into the sky at Tennessee Gas Transmis- 
sion’s station at Agua Dulce, Texas. 


ceiving only a limited supply of nat- 
ural gas, will be effected by this great 
fuel revolution. That figure includes 
only those that are now connected to 
natural gas lines, or within reasonable 
distance of lines being built or con- 
templated. These utilities now serve 
an aggregate total of over 6,800,000 
customers, or approximately a third of 
the total gas users of the entire United 
tates. 

What will these gas companies, most 
of them long in the tradition of high 
cost manufactured gas, do with nat- 
ural gas when they receive it? It is 
a classic cliche to dismiss this question 
with the answer: It will all depend on 





















the local situation. Yet this is the only 
honest answer that can be given; for 
each local utility has inherent in its 
overall pattern, in its plant, its rate 
structure, its type of load and the 
projected possibilities for load in- 
crease, factors that are never precisely 
duplicated by any other. 

To bring together some of the more 
significant of these local situations, in 
terms of the utilities involved, the 
study which follows has been compiled. 
It represents in each case the best in- 
formation obtainable on every com- 
pany listed, but in no instance are the 
facts presented as a statement of com- 
pany policy. Where conjecture or 


This is an interior view of one of the compressor stations serving the Big and Little Inch 
Pipe lines of Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. There is a total of ten centrifugal com- 


pressors at the station. 
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speculation is concerned, it is the re- 
sponsibility of the Editor and AMERI- 
CAN GAS JOURNAL. 


CONSOLIDATED GAS ELECTRIC 
LIGHT AND POWER CO. 
Baltimore, Maryland 
283,800 customers 500 Btu 
20,100 M M cu. ft. annual sales 


In a statement to stockholders dated 
October 1, Consolidated of Baltimore 
advised that the company will buy 
natural gas from Atlantic Seaboard 
Corp., a subsidiary of the Columbia 
Gas System, Inc. on a 20 year con- 
tract. Change-over from manufac- 
tured to straight natural gas will start 
May 1, 1950 and be completed within 
five months of that date. The com- 
pany will convert some of its present 
equipment to the manufacture of high 
Btu oil gas, sufficient to meet any peak 
loads or emergencies in deliveries. 


PHILADELPHIA GAS WORKS CO, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


527,600 customers 530 Btu 
34,553 M M cu. ft. annual sales 


This is a municipally owned gas 
plant, operated by The Philadelphia 
Gas Works Co., a subsidiary of The 
United Gas Improvement Co., under 
a lease agreement with the City of 
Philadelphia. The PGW has been buy- 
ing 48 M M cu. ft. of natural gas 
per day from Texas Eastern Trans- 
mission since September 1948, and 
has FPC approval for an increase to 
78 M M cu. ft. per day, which is 
expected to be received by the fall of 
1950. The company is purchasing a 
maximum of 22 M M cu. ft. of 530 
Btu coke oven gas per day from the 
Philadelphia Coke Co. (Eastern Gas 
& Fuel Associates) to supplement 
PGW’s own production capacity. The 
coke company has recently increased 
its producer capacity, and will soon 
be able to deliver 32 M M cu. ft. 
of 400 Btu gas per day, when this 
additional volume is needed by the 
gas company. 

In order to produce gas more eco- 
nomically, and at the same time to 
stretch its transmission and distribu- 
tion capacity, PGW contemplates go- 
ing to a 650 Btu standard. The de- 
mand for gas house heating contin- 
ues to be very active in Philadelphia, 
and to satisfy it this increase in the 
Btu standard would have to be under- 
taken shortly. Any further increase 
in the Btu will depend on an exten- 
sion of the present high demand for 
house heating gas beyond that now 
foreseen, since the company believes 
that higher conversion costs would off- 
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set the relatively less significant oper- 
ating savings attainable by any fur- 
ther increase. 


PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

160,500 customers 520 Btu 

17,335 M M eu. ft. annual sales 


(Of this company’s total sales, 
about 5,400 M M cu. ft. is gas sold 
at wholesale to Delaware Power & 
Light Co., Wilmington, and Consum- 
ers Gas Co., Reading, Pa.) 

Philadelphia Electric Co. presently 
uses 20 M M cu. ft. of natural gas 
per day (from Texas Eastern Trans- 
mission Corp.) which is mixed with 
coke oven gas, producer gas, carbu- 
retted water gas and LP gas-air. This 
company is regarded as outstanding 
in the ingenious producing and oper- 
ating methods it has developed to 
make the maximum use of the most 
economical combinations available of 
these various gases. It has signed a 
gas contract with Transcontinental for 
the delivery of 30 M M cu. ft. per 
day, starting in late 1950, with an 
application now pending before FPC 
to increase this to 37 M M cu. ft. daily. 


U.G.1. PENNSYLVANIA PROPERTIES 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
174,700 customers 520 Btu 


8,623 M M cu. ft. annual sales 


Companies in this group include 
Allentown-Bethlehem Gas Co.; Con- 
sumers Gas Co., Reading; The Harris- 
burg Gas Co.; and the Lancaster 
County Gas Co. These UGI proper- 
ties are expecting to receive natural 
gas early in 1950, from The Manu- 
facturers Light and Heat Co. It is 
improbable that these companies will 
convert to straight natural gas except 
for several small isolated communities. 
Present plans are to use natural gas 
as feed stock in the three new catalytic 
plants that have been installed aug- 
menting the base load coke oven gas. 


JERSEY CENTRAL POWER 
& LIGHT CO, 
Asbury Park, New Jersey 
81,000 customers 525 Btu 
3,865 M M cu. ft. annual sales 


This company operates in northern 
central and southern New Jersey. The 
policy relative to natural gas will de- 
pend on the section to be served, and 
the amount of natural gas that can be 
obtained from the Texas Eastern and 
the Transcontinental lines. Jersey Cen- 
tral has already been authorized by 
FPC to construct 39.4 miles of line 
to bring 5 M M cu. ft. daily into its 
coast division from a connection with 
Texas Eastern at New Brunswick. This 








gas will be taken to the gas plant at 
Long Beach where it will be mixed for 
distribution in Monmouth and Ocean 
counties. 

The company is said to be prepar- 
ing for proceedings before FPC, in co- 
operation with the South Jersey Gas 
Co., Atlantic City, in an attempt to 
get a sufficient allotment of gas from 
Transcontinental to enable a complete 
substitution of natural gas in its 
southern division which includes Cape 
May, Wildwood and Ocean City. The 
generating plants at the latter two 
points will be converted to high Btu 
oil gas generation as standby if these 
plans are successful. 

Jersey Central has a distribution 
problem, particularly in its northern 
division, due to a tremendous new 
home building program in that sec- 
tion; but best advices are that no 
plans are presently being made for 
natural gas in that section. 


PUBLIC SERVICE ELECTRIC 
AND GAS CO. 
Newark, New Jersey 
916,200 customers 535 Btu 
42,608 M M cu. ft. annual sales 4, 


Public Service has already gone om 
record before the FPC as planning to 
purchase 70 M M cu. ft. of natural 
gas a day from Transcontinental Gas 
Pipe Line Co. Delivery will probably 
not be made until the fall of 1950. 
In July 1949, Texas Eastern Transmis- 
sion Corp. started delivery of 45MM 
cu. ft. per day to the central works of 
Public Service in Raritan township. 
It is the company’s stated policy that 
Public Service will continue for the 
present to send out the same 525 Btu 
gas as at present. At the present time 
it purchases a portion of the gas used 
in its northern division which encom- 
passes Jersey City and Newark, from 
the Koppers Seaboard plant at Kearny. 
Public Service also operates an 111 
oven coke plant of its own in Cam- 
den. It has been stated that it plans 
to continue operation of this coke 
oven plant to manufacture coke to be 
used in the water gas generators for 
reforming natural gas, and gas for 
base load purposes. 


ELIZABETHTOWN CONSOLIDATED 
GAS CO, 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 
88,800 customers 525 Btu 


4,623 M M ecu. ft. annual sales 


Appearing before the FPC as one of 
the original companies supporting the 
application of Transcontinental to con- 
struct a pipe line, Elizabethtown an- 
nounced a policy of remaining on its 
present Btu, using natural gas for en- 
richment of carburetted water gas 
now being made. Transcontinental 
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has recently applied to the FPC to in- 
crease delivery of natural gas to Eliza- 
bethtown from the 8 MM cu. ft. per 
day originally authorized, to 14.2 MM. 


CONSOLIDATED EDISON CO. 
OF NEW YORK 
New York, New York 
1,146,200 customers 544 Btu 
46,379 M M cu. ft. annual sales 


Consolidated Edison which  sup- 
plies the boroughs of Manhattan. 
Bronx and part of Queens. has signed 
a twenty year contract with Trans- 
continental Gas Pipe Line Corp. for 
100 MM cu. ft. of natural gas per day 
starting in the summer of 1950. Since 
the signing of the original contract. 
Transcontinental has applied for 
authorization from FPC to step this 
delivery up to 128 MM cu. ft. per day. 
Consolidated Edison has stated that it 
will continue operation of 74 of its 
one hundred and eleven Koppers coke 
ovens at Hunts Point, and continue to 
distribute gas of the present calorific 
value. As long as its water gas sets 
are operated, the company must -have 
an adequate and reliable source of 
coke for the generators. Consoli- 
dated Edison is not faced with the dis- 
tribution problems of many com- 
panies along the eastern seaboard, 
since it supplies metropolitan New 
York where a-great majerity of the 
customers reside in apartment houses 
and hotels. with heat supplied from a 
central source. 


WESTCHESTER LIGHTING 
COMPANY 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
155,000 customers 544 Btu 
10,744 M M ecu. ft. annual sales 


This company is affiliated with Con- 
solidated Edison Co. of New York, 
receiving all of its gas except a small 
amount of peak load production at 
Pelham, from the parent company. 
Increased demand for gas for house 
heating and in new dwellings in West- 
chester County will probably force 
Westchester Lighting to straight nat- 
ural gas to solve distribution and pro- 
duction problems. 


NEW YORK & RICHMOND GAS CO. 
Staten Island, New York 

38,200 customers 1,030 Btu 

1,408 M M ecu. ft. annual sales 


N. Y. and Richmond has completed 
the conversion of all appliances to 
the use of straight natural gas. This 
company is also converting its water 
gas plant to produce 1,000 Btu oil 
gas. Three sets of generators will each 
have a daily capacity of 2,900 M cu. 
ft. New York and Richmond has al- 


ready gone on record as stating that 
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straight natural gas will bring initial 
rate reductions of about $200,000 a 
year. The experience of this company 
to date indicates that with natural gas 
there will probably be an overall in- 
crease of 30 per cent in the house 
heating load. Sales in 1948 were 
7,607,500 therms. and the estimate for 
1950 is 8,426,500 therms. 


BROOKLYN UNION GAS CO. 
Brookiyn, New York 

830,000 customers 538 Btu 

35,159 M M eu. ft. annual sales 


Brooklyn Union originally con- 
tracted for 60 MM cu. ft. of natural 
gas a day from Transcontinental, start- 
ing in 1950. But in its application to 
the FPC asking for authorization to 
expand the capacity of its line from 
340 MM cu. ft. per day to 505 MM. 
Transcontinental asked that Brooklyn’s 
allotment be increased to 70 MM cu. 
ft. 

Brooklyn Union has a very large 
coke oven plant of 90 Koppers ovens, 
producing about 600.000 tons of coke 
annually. Of this amount % is used 
for gas making by the company and 
excess is marketed by the Koppers or- 
ganization. Present plans are to con- 
tinue operation of the coke oven plant. 
Brooklyn Union is probably going to 
be faced with the problem of going to 
a higher Btu and it has already stated 
that it will go to 600 Btu. This can 
be done without converting appliances: 
but Brooklyn Union will probably have 
to go even higher than that in the near 
future if the gas demand keeps on as 
at present. 


BROOKLYN BOROUGH 
GAS COMPANY 
Brooklyn, New York 
94,000 customers 537 Btu 
3,420 M M ecu. ft. annual sales 


Brooklyn Borough Gas Co., located 
in the former thirty-first Ward of the 
Borough of Brooklyn, City of New 
York, which includes among other 
districts, the districts of Kings High- 
way. Midwood, Coney Island, Bright- 
on Beach, Manhattan Beach, Sheeps- 
head Bay, Gerrittsen Beach and 
Gravesend, plans to reform natural gas 
taken from Transcontinental Gas Pipe 
Line Corp. in its present water gas 
equipment. Transcontinental has re- 
ceived FPC authorization to deliver to 
the company up to 7 MM cu. ft. per 
day, and is now petitioning for author- 
ity to increase this to 9 MM cu. ft. 


KINGS COUNTY LIGHTING CO. 
Brooklyn, New York 


116,938 customers 537 Btu 
3,870 M M eu. ft. annual sales 


Kings County Lighting is second 
largest of the three gas companies 


serving the Borough of Brooklyn. It 
has a contract with Transcontinental 
for 7.5 MM cu. ft. of natural gas per 
day, which Transcontinental proposes 
to increase to 11 MM cu. ft. upon re- 
ceiving FPC approval. The company 
plans to continue to supply 537 gas 
according to present information. 


LONG ISLAND LIGHTING COMPANY 
Mineola, New York 
Nassau & Suffolk Lighting Co. 
Queens Borough Gas and Electric Co. 
Long Beach Gas Co., Inc. 
228,600 customers 537 Btu 
10,300 M M ecu. ft. annual sales 


Long Island Lighting Co. and its 
affiliates supply gas to all of Long 
Island east of the New York City line, 
as well as to the fifth ward of the 
Borough of Queens, which is the 
Rockaway area. 

The Long Island Lighting system is 
connecting new gas customers at a 
rate of approximately 12,000 a year. 
In February 1947, because of the 
large volume of new space heating 
business throughout the system terri- 
tory it was found necessary to obtain 
a temporary restriction on house heat- 
ing business from the New York State 
Public Service Commission in order 
to prevent the companies’ gas produc- 
tion facilities being overtaxed by the 
additional space heating demand. In 
1946, the last complete year prior to 
restriction, new space heating custom- 
ers were being connected at the rate 
of over 4600 per year. When natural 
gas reaches the New York area, the 
taking on of space heating business 
will be resumed. 

The Long Island Lighting System 
companies have already contracted 
with the Transcontinental Gas Pipe- 
line Corp. for the purchase of 20 M M 
cu. ft. daily and is intervening in 
the proceedings before FPC in Trans- 
continental’s application to increase 
deliveries over the pipe line from 
340 M M to 505 M M cu. ft. per 
day. The Long Island Lighting Sys- 
tem hopes to obtain a substantial in- 
crease in daily deliveries over the 
present 20 M M cu. ft. contracted 
amount. The exact amount of this 
increase has not been determined. 

The company pioneered in the cata- 
lytic cracking of liquid petroleum for 
gas manufacture with the completion 
of a plant installation in Riverhead, 
L. I. in 1948. This plant, together 
with three liquid petroleum air-gas 
installations, was of assistance in car- 
rying the companies through the 1948- 
49 winter without any shortages, de- 
spite the thousands of new customers 
being served. 

At the present time a new five M M 
cu. ft. holder is being erected at Glen- 
wood Landing, L. I., to increase stor- 
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The Pipe Lines: 


Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. (1) 
started carrying natural gas from Texas 
to West Virginia in 1944. The original 
line, 1200 miles long, had a capacity of 
200 M M cu. ft. per day. Through de- 
livery to lines connecting with New York 
State Natural Gas Corp. (2) and the 
Columbia System (4) Texas gulf coast gas 
first reached eastern communities through 
the Tennessee line. From its initial 
capacity of 200 M M cut. ft. per day, this 
line has expanded by looping and adding 
compressors until it is now delivering at 
a rate of 615 M M cu. ft. daily. In July 
of this year TGT was authorized by FPC 
to extend its line from Morehead, Ky.. 
to Buffalo, N. Y., and increase its capac- 
ity to 1,060 M M cu. ft. Now pending 
before FPC is an application to extend 
the line (1) from Buffalo eastward to 
Worcester, Mass., to connect with North- 
eastern Gas Transmission’s proposed new 
system (3). Tennessee also seeks in its 
new application to increase its author- 
ized capacity to 1,260 M M cu. ft. per 
day. 

Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. (5) 
the original wartime Big and Little Big 





Inch Lines, started operation as a gas 
carrier in May 1947, delivering 140 M M 
cu. ft daily at points in Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. The delivery was stepped 
up to 235 M M cu. ft. in December of 
that year. Tetco is now putting 508 M M 
cu. ft. through the lines and has FPC 
authorization to increase to 740 M M cu. 
ft. The facilities required to deliver 
the increase are now being installed. 
Tetco has applied for FPC approval of 
a third line, to carry an additional 425 
M M cu. ft., which would bring the total 
capacity of the system up to 1,165 M M 
cu. ft. per day. 


Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp. 
(6) is the newest entry in the long dis- 
tance transmission field. This line is 
now under construction and present 
plans call for the delivery of natural gas 
to Philadelphia, New Jersey and Metro- 
politan New York by October 1950. To 
date over 300 miles of the 1,876 mile 
line have been completed. Now pend- 
ing before FPC is an application to ex- 
pand the capacity of the line from the 
authorized 340 M M cu. ft. daily to 
505 M M cu. ft., and also to extend the 
line from Manhattan through Westchester 


county, N. Y., to the Connecticut state 


line to supply the proposed Northeastern 
Gas Transmission. 

Northeastern Gas Transmission Co. (3) 
is a wholly owned subsidiary of Tennes- 
see Gas Transmission Co. formed to dis- 
tribute natural gas in New England. It 
asks FPC approval of a plan to take 120 
M M cu. ft. daily from Tennessee Gas 
Transmission Co., and 100 M M cu. ft. 
daily from Transcontinental. Early in 
October Northeastern reported having 
signed 20 year contracts with six New 
England utilities. 

Algonquin Gas Transmission Co. (not 
shown on the map) has been organized 
to build a pipe line to supply the New 
England market with gas from one 
or more of the long distance trans- 
mission lines. Its sponsors are owners 
or operators of gas utility properties, 
which include: New England Gas and 
Electric Assn.; Eastern Gas and Fuel 
Associates and Providence Gas Co. 
These companies and their subsidiaries 
now supply more than 50 per cent of the 
manufactured gas distributed in Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts Rhode 


Island. 


and 
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age facilities in the north shore area. 
Although this project is being rushed, 
it is doubtful whether it will be com- 
~ in sufficient time to be of much 


nefit this winter. Contracts have 
been let for the construction of a cata- 
lytic cracking plant also at Glenwood 
to reform natural gas and produce a 
gas which is interchangeable with 
manufactured gas. It is expected that 
this plant will be completed in the 
latter part of 1950 when natural gas 
is introduced into the New York area. 


CENTRAL HUDSON GAS 
AND ELECTRIC CORP. 
Poughkeepsie, New York 
36,400 customers 537 Btu 
1,860 M M cu. ft. annual sales 


This company supplies communities 
in the Hudson River valley from 
Poughkeepsie north to above Kingston, 
and south to West Point. 

It has signed a 20-year contract with 
Home Gas Co. of the Columbia Gas 
System for its natural gas requirements 
to be delivered from the Home Gas 
line, now under construction, at a point 
24 miles from Newburgh. Central 
Hudson will distribute straight natural 
gas, converting three of its existing 
water gas sets immediately to high 
Btu oil gas for peak shaving and stand- 
by. The company contemplates rate 
reductions when the system is con- 
verted from manufactured to straight 
natural gas in 1950. 


CENTRAL NEW YORK 
POWER CORP. 
Syracuse, New York 
144,000 customers 
1,000 Btu (Natural) 
900 Btu (Propane-Air) 
537 Btu (Mfd.) 
10,000 M M eu. ft. annual sales 


This company, with New York Pow- 
er & Light Corp., has filed a joint ap- 
plication with FPC to construct a line 
and other facilities costing about 
$970,000, to bring an additional 4,- 
100 M cu. ft. of natural gas a day to 
the central and east central parts of 
New York state. Central New York 
Power is now receiving natural gas 
at an average rate of 17 M M cu. 
ft. daily from New York State Natural 
Gas Corp.. and distributes natural gas 
in its Syracuse-Oswego division. The 
new proposal calls for purchase from 
New York State Natural of natural gas 
for distribution in that portion of Cen- 
tral’s Utica division lying between its 
Syracuse - Oswego division and the 
Oneida district of New York Power. 
Central’s Utica division would use nat- 
ural gas as a reforming and enriching 
agent in its gas manufacturing opera- 
tions. At present manufactured gas is 
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distributed in the service area of the 
Utica division. Natural gas would 
also be resold to New York Power & 
Light for distribution in the latter’s 
Oneida district. 


NEW YORK POWER & LIGHT CORP. 
Albany, New York 
146,700 customers 


540 Btu 
6,596 M M eu. ft. annual sales 


New York Power & Light Corp. 
plans to purchase natural gas from 
Central New York Power Corp. for 
distribution in its Oneida division. 
Apparently no decision has been 
made concerning the Albany-Troy 
areas served by New York Power & 
Light. In 1948, 94 per cent of the 
gas distributed was coke oven gas 
from the company’s ovens at Troy. 
This investment represents a large per- 
cent of the gas rate base, a fact that 
may influence company policy with 
respect to natural gas. It is rumored 
that Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. 
has a verbal agreement to sell New 
York Power & Light natural gas from 
its contemplated Buffalo to Worcester, 
Mass., line, if its FPC certificate ap- 
plication is granted. 


ROCHESTER GAS & ELECTRIC CORP. 

Rochester, New York 

117,300 customers 538 Btu 

12, 400 customers 1030 Btu 

10,200 M M eu. ft. annual sales, (538 
equivalent) 


Rochester commenced the purchase 
of natural gas for sale to a limited 
number of domestic and industrial 
customers in 1936. This gas came 
from the so-called Oriskany gas fields 
in southern New York and northern 
Pennsylvania. The supply of gas 
lasted less than three years and the 
company found it necessary to recon- 
vert the appliances and return to the 
distribution of manufactured gas. 

In 1946 Rochester signed a contract 
with the New York State Natural Gas 
Corp. for the purchase of natural gas, 
a major portion of which was mid- 
continent gas delivered to the New 
York State Natural Gas Corp. system 
through long distance pipe lines of 
other companies. At this time approx- 
imately 3,000 customers in the wes- 
tern portion of the franchise territory, 
through which the natural gas pipe 
line passed, were converted to straight 
natural gas. The major portion of 
the natural gas was and is delivered 
to Rochester’s manufactured gas plant 
where it is used to enrich coke oven 
gas, producer gas and blue gas to a 
final Btu value of 538. Coke oven 
gas from 97 Koppers ovens is mixed 
with producer gas to a Btu value of 
380, while the blue gas is mixed with 
blow-run or producer gas to 230 Btu’s 
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per cu. ft.; the resultant gases are 
then enriched with natural gas to 
the standard of 538 Btu. This opera- 
tion allowed Rochester to nearly 
double its plant capacity with no 
added investment and to eliminate 
the use of high priced oil which was 
formerly used to enrich the blue gas. 
Since 1946 Rochester has continued 
to convert customers on the fringe of 
its system to straight natural gas, so 
that there are now some 9,100 such 
customers; the balance of the natural 
gas customers are in the Canandaigua 
area which is not connected with the 
Rochester system. With the company’s 
plant located in the geographical cen- 
ter of its system, Rochester plans on 
continuing to deliver its 538 Btu 
mixed manufactured and natural gas 
to the major portion of its customers 
in the city and to supply the periphery 
of the territory where the growth in 
load is greatest and the pipe lines are 
small, with straight natural gas. 


BRIDGEPORT GAS LICHT CO. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


51,300 customers 530 Btu 
3,053 M M cu. ft. annual sales 


This company has not announced a 
policy toward natural gas. It is re- 
ported, however, that it will under- 
take a complete study before deciding 
how natural gas will be used. The 
company has four water gas sets, the 
latest of which was installed in 1941. 
and an LPG peak shaving plant, and 
a new 5,000,000 cu. ft. waterless holder 
which was put in service this spring. 
While feeder main capacity has been 
continually enlarged, the record sales 
increase in the last ten years presents 
a problem of distribution which will 
have to be solved within the next dec- 
ade. High Btu gas distribution would 
of course solve this problem for a con- 
siderable period of time. Just how the 
company will use natural gas—whether 
60 per cent load factor, 80 per cent, 
or 100 per cent—depends almost en- 
tirely upon the result of the survey 
which will soon be_ initiated. 


NEW HAVEN GAS LCHT CO. 


New Haven, Conn. 
74,000 customers 530 Btu 
4,138 M M cu. ft. annual sales 


New Haven has a contract with Con- 
necticut Coke Co. (Eastern Gas & Fuel 
Associates) for coke oven gas. It 
also has five or six water gas sets. 
Present indications are that Connecti- 
cut Coke Co. wants natural gas as a 
substitute for propane with which it 
presently plans to augment its oven 
gas supply by enriching for peak load 
requirements. Connecticut Coke is now 
constructing 30-30,000 gallon propane 
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Eastward Ho: Here is a section of Transcontinental Pipe Line’s 30-inch line wh'ch 


tanks for peak-day requirements of its 
customer utilities, one of which is 
New Haven. Natural gas to replace 
this propane would be about five mil- 
lion cu. ft. per day from November 
through February. New Haven is 
studying the possibilities of natural 


gas. 


CONNECTICUT LIGHT 
AND POWER CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 
87.100 customers 528 Btu 
4.428 M M cu. ft. annual sales (ex- 
clusive of sales to other utilities) 


This is the largest gas distributing 
company in the state. It buys its send- 
out for an important part of the ter- 
ritory it serves from the Connecticut 
Coke Co., an Eastern Gas and Fuel 
\ssociates property, and has recently 
entered into a long term contract simi- 
lar to that of The New Haven Gas Co.., 
to buy oven gas. The company sup- 
plies the balance of its territory from 
large gas manufacturing plants at 
Waterbury and Norwalk, and minor 
plants at Winsted, Willimantic. and 
Pu'nam. Until the terms and condi- 
tions under which the company may 
receive natural gas have been deter- 
mined and approved by FPC, the 
most economical use which the com- 
pany can make of natural gas cannot 
be determined, but it is being given 
detailed study. 


HARTFORD GAS CO. 

Hartford, Conn. 
63,800 customers 530 Btu 
3,664 M M cu. ft. annual sales 


This company has a contract with 
Connecticut Light & Power Co. for 
coke oven gas obtained from Con- 
necticut Coke Co.. Hartford’s gas load 
has been materially increasing and 
the need for new production or new 
gas sources is indicated. Hartford has 
always been a very aggressive and 
progressive company in Connecticut 
and it is unlikely that it will be con- 
tent to rely on high cost coke oven 


gas. if conversion to high Btu oil gas 
and/or straight natural will result in 
substantial economies to both the com- 
pany and its customers. It is presently 
studying the total overall economies 
that natural gas may make possible. 


SPRINGFIELD GAS LIGHT CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 

61.600 customers 530 Btu 

3,235 M M eu. ft. annual sales 


The management of this company 
has announced semi-officially that it 
plans to convert to straight natural 
gas at the earliest opportunity. The 
company has signed to purchase 5 
MM cu. ft. of natural gas per day 
from Northeastern Gas Transmission 
Co., when the latter filed an applica- 
tion to supply New England utilities 
with gas from the Tennessee Gas and 
the Transcontinental lines. Spring- 
field manufactures over 50 per cent of 
its present sendout in vertical retorts 
that are no longer economical in mod- 
ern gas making practice. The gas 
load in Springfield has been increas- 
ing at a rapid rate, particularly on the 
outskirts of town where the existing 
distribution and transmission system 
may soon prove inadequate. 


PROVIDENCE GAS CO. 
Providence, R. I. 


102.600 customers 510 Btu 
4,399 M M eu. ft. annual sales 


The Providence company makes 
most of the gas it sells in its coke 


It makes the rest in water gas 
sets. Quantities of natural gas which 
the company might buy would prob- 
ably depend upon the relative costs 
of manufactured gas. mixed gas and 
straight natural gas. The company has 
a smaller proportion of house heating 
customers than many New England 
companies and this business might be 


ovens. 


increased with natural gas. This 
company is interested in Algonquin 


Gas Transmission Co., one of the con- 
tenders for New England pipe line 
rights. 
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has been given the final protective coating. 


FALL RIVER GAS WORKS CO. 

Fall River, Mass. 
34,300 customers 581 Btu 
1,564 M M eu. ft. annual sales 


Fall River has increased the Btu 
sendout from 529 Btu to 581 Btu since 
the first of the year. This company 
is under an advisory service contract 
with Stone and Webster and may be 
expected to make a detailed study of 
its anticipated heating load in the 
light of this winter’s experience. How- 
ever, it is probable that it will plan 
to go to straight natural gas and con- 
vert its present three sets to high Btu 
for winter peak shaving and standby. 
Fall River has signed to take gas from 
New England Gas Transmission Co.. 
when and if the latter is granted FPC 
authorization to serve the area. 


BOSTON CONSOLIDATED GAS CO, 
Boston. Mass. 

311,800 customers 534 Btu 

18,124 M M ecu. ft. annual sales 


Boston Consolidated is an Eastern 
Gas and Fuel Associates subsidiary. 
Eastern Gas and Fuel has 204 coke 
ovens in Everett, Mass., a suburb of 
Boston. Two of the four coke oven 
batteries, have either been rebuilt 
during this past summer or will be 
in the process of being rebuilt during 
next spring and early summer. Boston 
Consolidated has seven water gas sets. 
with a total capacity of approximately 
42 to 49 MM cu. ft. a day. The 
company will probably try to effect a 
compromise, keeping the coke oven 
gas and making water gas. 

In October the Mass. Dept. of Pub- 
lic Utilities rejected a petition of Bos- 
ton Consolidated to enter into a five 
year contract for the purchase of gas 
from Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates, 
The Department stated that in view of 
changes coming about in the gas in- 
dustry it would not approve any con- 
tract to run longer than one year. 

Eastern Gas & Fuel has a financial 
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interest in the newly-formed Algon- 
quin Gas Transmission Co. What ef- 
fect this latest development will have 
on the use of natural gas by Boston 
Consolidated has yet to be determined. 
However, the obvious divergence of 
interest between EGFA and a natural 
gas transmission company cannot be 
ignored. 


NEW ENGLAND ELECTRIC SYSTEM 


Boston, Mass. 
216,000 customers 510-539 Btu 
7,254 M M ecu. ft. annual sales 


This system includes 17 gas com- 
panies in Massachusetts. ‘he most 
important are those serving Arlington 
(26,500 customers), Lawrence (34,- 
600 customers) and Malden-Melrose 
(57,200 customers). Arlington, which 
now buys its gas from Boston Con- 
solidated, will probably go to straight 
natural gas, since the company has no 
production equipment to write off. 
All of the companies will probably 
welcome the advent of natural gas as 
a means of reducing their cost of gas 
below that possible on a manufactured 
gas basis, and for the increase in dis- 
tribution capacity that goes with the 
higher heat value. Outright conver- 
sion will be a matter for future con- 
sideration. 


NEW ENGLAND GAS AND ELECTRIC 
ASSOCIATION 
Cambridge, Mass. 
115,000 customers 660 Btu 
51,000 customers 951 Btu 
10,196 M M cu. ft. annual sales 


Worcester (63,000 customers) and 
Cambridge (50,400 customers) and 
New Bedford (39,000 customers) are 
the largest of the six companies that 
comprise this system. It is generally 
understood that all of the companies 
will go to straight natural gas when 
and if it becomes available in quanti- 
ties that will permit them to do so. 
Plymouth, smallest in the group 
(2,400 customers), may be obliged to 
follow the lead of its gas supplier, 
Brockton Gas Light Co. However, the 
Brockton policy will probably be to 
convert to straight natural gas at the 
earliest opportunity. 

Cambridge has already announced 
that it will convert to straight natural 
gas when it arrives. All Cambridge 
has to do is turn on the valve. The 


,system is already on high Btu oil gas 


of 951 Btu per cu. ft. This may not 
be completely interchangeable with 
straight natural gas in all instances. 
but is close enough so that the com- 
pany can convert quickly and easily. 
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Other New England Companies 


In addition to the New England gas 
companies that are separately consid- 
ered in this study, there are approxi- 
mately 16 utilities with a combined an- 
nual sendout of 7,000 MM cu. ft. per 
year, serving 195,000 customers. This 
does not embrace every gas company 
in the New England area, but all that 
are considered to be within reason- 
able distance of any presently pro- 
jected pipe lines. No broad general 
assumption can be made of the utili- 
zation of natural gas, as in each in- 
stance it depends on local conditions. 





LYNN GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
Lynn, Mass. 

44,400 customers 528 Btu 
1,752 M M eu. ft. annual sales 

Lynn has recently scrapped __ its 
battery of coke ovens. The heat con- 
tent of the gas distributed is now be- 
ing increased to 615 Btu and the 
change is about completed. After the 
615 Btu gas has been distributed to 
customers for 30 days, the company 
will bill under revised rates, adjusted 
to compensate for the increased heat 
content. The company’s revenue will 
not be increased by the modified gas 
rates, which have been filed with the 
Department of Public Utilities for ap- 
proval. Starting the latter part of 
1950 Lynn Gas and Electric will make 
1,000 Btu oil gas which can be mixed 
with natural gas when it becomes 
available in New England. When the 
change is made to 1,000 Btu oil gas, 
the company plans to convert all con- 
sumer appliances so that no further 
adjustment will be required for 
straight natural gas. The company 


has advised its customers that th 
present change is a step toward th 
effective utilization of natural gas. 


LOWELL GAS LIGHT CO. 

Lowell, Mass. 
28,600 customers 540 Btu 
1,140 M M cu. ft annual sales 


Lowell is now seriously considering 
going to high Btu oil gas largely be- 
cause of the obsolescence of its hori- 
zontal retorts. If it is made avail- 
able, Lowell will probably convert at 
once to straight natural gas. 


BLACKSTONE VALLEY GAS AND 
ELECTRIC Co. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
47,500 customers 514 Btu 
1,989 M M ecu ft. annual sales 


Blackstone Valley is operating on 
100 per cent water gas, having shut 
down its coal gas plant in March, 
1949. Present plans are to convert 
existing equipment to the manufacture 
of 1,000 Btu gas when natural gas be- 
comes available. Thus the plant will 
be available for peak shaving, in the 
event straight natural gas is distrib- 
uted, or it can be operated in con- 
junction with high Btu mixed gas. 


BROCKTON GAS LIGHT CO. 

Brockton, Mass. 
29,400 customers 531 Btu 
1.327 M M eu. ft. annual sales 


Brockton has under construction an 
11 foot inverted “U” regenerative high 
Btu oil gas set with auxiliaries which 
is expected to be in operation the lat- 
ter part of this year. The company 
has signed a contract with the North- 
eastern Gas Transmission Co. for 
straight natural gas for the territory. 


Flash: Texas Eastern Files For m. E. Line 


Wasuincton, D. C., NoveMBER 14 

-Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. 
today asked the Federal Power Com- 
mission for authority to construct ad- 
ditional pipe line facilities to serve 
utilities in the New England area with 
as much as 200 MM cu. ft. of natural 
gas per day by 1951. 

Tetco filed its request by amend- 
ment to a previous application of 
March 10, 1948. It now proposes to 
serve New England by transporting 
up to 45 billion cu. ft. per year from 
its compressor station near Lebanon, 
Ohio, as far as Concord, N. H. 
through new 30 and 26 inch pipe lines. 

The 30 inch line would parallel the 
existing Tetco lines from Lebanon to 
Connellsville, Pa. From that point 
the existing lines would be used to 
Lambertville, N. J., with 49,200 addi- 
tional compressor horsepower to be 
installed. From Lambertville, a 26- 


- NH 
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Texas Eastern’s proposed natural gas line. 


inch line would be built to utility sys- 
tems in Greenwich, Bridgeport, Nor- 
walk, Derby, New Haven, Hartford, 
Waterbury and Naugatuck, Conn.; 
Springfield, Holyoke, Worcester, Bos- 
ton, New Bedford, Plymouth, Brock- 
ton, Lowell and Lawrence, Mass.; 


Providence, R. I.: Manchester. Com 


cord and Nashua, N. H. 
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Higher Btu Gas from Existing Plants 


Shows Substantial Advantages 


Part 1—From 528 Btu to 660 Btu 


by Hall M. Henry 


Vice-president, Negea Service Corp., Cambridge, Mass. 


HIS paper presents an economic 

analysis of the effect of produc- 

ing and distributing 660 and 
951 Btu gases in place of a 528 Btu 
gas. The data and conclusions have 
been obtained from two years’ exper- 
ience in distributing a 951 Btu gas 
to some 51,000 customers at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and on 14 months’ ex- 
perience with 660 Btu gas to some 
24,000 customers supplied by two 
companies in Massachusetts —— the 
Dedham and Hyde Park Gas Co. and 
the Framingham and Marlboro divi- 
sions of the Worcester Gas Light Co.. 
and on two months experience in 
changing to 660 Btu in the New Bed- 
ford Gas and Edison Light Co., the 
Milford Gas Light Co. and the Wor- 
cester Division of the Worcester Gas 
Light Co.—comprising some 90,500 
customers, thus making a total of 
115,000 customers now on 660 Btu 
gas. 

The decision to produce and dis- 
tribute these higher Btu gases was 
based on an economic appraisal of 
the several methods at the several 
companies disposal for providing in- 
creased production and distribution 
capacities, both of which were sorely 
needed. 

The 660 Btu gas, representing a 
25 per cent increase in heating value, 
was first adopted although the com- 
pany had planned and technical and 
laboratory studies indicated there 
would not be any great difficulty in 
distributing a 687 Btu gas which 
would have given a 30 per cent in- 
crease over the former standard of 
528. The decision was made to stay 
at 660 Btu due to carbon difficulties 
the Framingham plant ran into when 
it attempted to go above 687 Btu. This 
was because of insufficient air to pro- 
vide the extra heat needed to crack 
the additional oil required to produce 
a 687 Btu gas. We were very much 
surprised at the carbon trouble since 
a 687 Btu gas had previously been 


A paper presented at the American 
Gas Association convention, Chicago, 


lll., October 1949. 











Now, it's this way. Mr. Henry is pictured delivering his paper at Chicago. 


produced at the Worcester plant on 
similar equipment without carbon 
difficulty. Furthermore, all appliance 
tests showed that a 687 Btu gas was 
interchangeable on any appliance in 
proper adjustment on the 528 Btu 


gas. 
Reasons for 660 Btu Gas 


The Worcester management decided 
to go to a 660 Btu gas in its Fram- 
ingham division because the existing 
plant and local distribution facilities 
and_ transmission were over- 
loaded. The Framingham plant sup- 
plies some 8.800 customers in_ the 
Framingham division and 5,700 cus- 
tomers in the Marlboro division of 
the Worcester Gas Light Co., plus ap- 
proximately 9.300 customers through 
an 8” high pressure line of the Ded- 
ham and Hyde Park Gas Co.  Be- 
tween 80 per cent and 90 per cent of 
all gas is compressed to 40 lb. to 70 
lb. pressure. The Framingham plant 
at time of conversion consisted of 1- 
11 ft. carburetted water gas set and 
1—9 ft., plus 1—1,000,000 cu. ft. 
holder. All auxiliaries were designed 
for an hourly capacity of 300,000 cu. 


lines 
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ft. In addition the company had in- 
stalled an LP gas plant with 3-—30,- 
000 gal. tanks and air diluters equal 
to 3.800 Mcf per day. Thus, the daily 
design capacity on a 528 Btu basis 
was: 

1-9 ft. Both Sets 
2,800 7,000 


Carburetted Water 1-1] ft. 
Gas (MCF) 4.200 
L. P. Gas (160,000 


MCF /Hr.) 3,800 MCF/day 


Actual Peak Day 7,000—1947-48 
Estimated Peak Day 
1948-49 8,200 


The Framingham division was run- 
ning into excessive labor and mainte- 
nance costs in order to keep the plant 
running to full capacity, and com- 
plaints of low pressure were so seri- 
ous as to have aroused groups of cus- 
tomers to complain to the local Coun- 
cil and to the Department of Public 
Utilities. In addition, the company 
had to put in a curtailment order on 
heating. With this situation, it was 
obvious that something had to be 
done. The company gave serious con- 
sideration to going to 951 Btu gas 
but decided against it as this higher 
Btu gas had at the time only been 
made successfully using light gas oil 
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Table 1 
Before After 
Water Gas Capacity Both Sets .... 7,000 $,300 Mcf/Day 
Water Gas Capacity plus LP Gas . 10,800 13,100 Mcf/Day 
12 Mo. June 12 Mo. June 
1948 1949 
Steam Needs/Mcf ............ 31 lbs. 20 Ibs. 
Sy eee ee 3.80 4.14 
ME re occg c oa kane sawas be 21.38 16.60 
Boller Fuel # Mcf ............... 23.80 17.70 
Tar Credit gal/Mcf .......... 95 1.03 
FOTS Costs 
Gn @ SAc ........ tae eke ae 20.52 22.36 
OS 18.40 14.27 
Boiler fuel @ $9.76 .............. 11.61 8.64 
ES ae ee 50.53 45.27 
Tar Credit @ 5.5c ........ 5.23 5.66 
7 a 45.30 39.61 
EE re 5.69 
% Change 
Unaccounted for 12 Mo. Mcf . 106,182 104,932 _ 
Man Hours Production (6 Mo.) .... 84,379 67,347 25.3% Decr. 
EN iso ego has 6 caicies oo 2 72.0 64.8 10% 
ee Os ck Gare chan e wee 1,332,777 1,424,743 6.9% Inc. 
Capital Expenditure .............. None ; 
Customer Conversion ............. $10,620 
Cost/Customer 
Meters % Adj. No. Ref. Gross Out of Pocket 
OI id. ie no wis A000. 8,778 55.2% 800 $1.18 37.4¢ 
Sere 5,724 50.2 100 0.705 31.8¢ 
Dedham & Hyde Park ... 9,24€ 53.2 800 1.38 42.3c 


Gross adj. costs include all costs per meter including payroll and material charges 


for all types 


Out of pocket costs include only the overtime hours spent over a 40 hour week— 


company used regular personnel. 





and holder costs per therm would 
have been greater than the costs per 
therm of carburetted water gas, and 
further, it seemed desirable to await 
development on the higher Btu gases 
using heavy oil. 

A comparison of certain operating 
details will serve to illustrate the bene- 
fits this company has derived from 
660 Btu gas. (All data on 528 Btu 
equivalent.) See Table 1. 


Comparison of FOTS 

Costs with Others 

»These comparative results, being 
based on the operating figures for 
the Framingham plant alone, may not 
reflect the true savings as oil and/or 
coke qualities may have improved 
over the two periods. That this has 
happened is evident by the compari- 
son made of two other companies in 
our group. (Table 2) The savings 
of 1.38 at Worcester is due to other 
factors than better fuel. According 
to the local operating personnel about 
\% of 1.38 can be attributed to better 
fuels. Even after modifying the 5.69c/ 
Mcf saving by the improvement re- 
sulting from better gas making mate- 
rials which for Worcester and New 
Bedford was .69 and .79c respectively, 
or ave. .74c, we see that there was a 
definite saving of at least (5.69 — 
.74) = 4.95c per Mcf in FOTS costs. 


Holder Costs 
Of even greater significance is a 
comparison of the holder costs for 
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these three companies for the two 12 
month periods. 


Holder Costs 
Fram- Wor- New 
ingham cester Bedford 
12 Mo. June 1948 72.0 61.3 54.5 
12 Mo. June 1949 648 59.3 52.5 





Difference 7.2¢c 2.0 2.0 
Note :— 

The actual holder costs per books have 
been adjusted to reflect the same unit fuel 
prices and tar credits for the two year 
periods so that the above differences are 
mainly due to improved efficiencies and 
lower labor and maintenance costs. The 
savings at Framingham are not entirely at- 
tributable to the 660 Btu gas, since a new 
3,000,000 cu. ft. storage holder went into 


operation in January, 1949, and tended ‘o 
improve the overall costs. Local personnel 
estimate that 3 cents/Mcf of the total say- 
ings are attributed to the new holder. 


Gas Analyses 


A typical plant gas analysis is 
shown in table 3 and indicates that 
the sp. gr. was increased but slightly. 
A sample of the 660 Btu gas and of 
a 528 Btu gas were sent to a labora- 
tory for a mass spectograph analysis 
so a comparison could be obtained on 
the two kinds of gases. This is shown 
in table 4. 


Hourly Set Capacity 
528 Btu 660 Btu 
Hourly Hourly Equiv. 528 Gain 
11 ft. set 210 000 212 100 263 500 25% 
9 ” ” 139 280 148 700 185 882 33% 


Comparison of Fuel 
Results on Two Sets 


No. Days Coke Oil 


ll ft. .... 15 155 4.15 0n Equiv. 528 
_ ese ee 3 66164 4107” ” " 
Note: 


Fuel is carried much lower than on 528 
Btu gas. Reduction in steam had no effect 
on clinker formation. Fire is cleaned every 
day—requires about 2 hours. No increase 
in carbon deposit or plugging of checker 
brick is noted. Wash box cleaning cut %. 
Utilization 

Although this is an economic analy- 
sis we would be remiss if we failed 
to mention something about the effect 
of 660 Btu gas on the performance 
of existing appliances. First, the 
technical and laboratory findings in- 
dicated that all appliances (with single 
exception of the refrigerator) would 
perform satisfactorily on 660 provided 
they were in proper adjustment on 
528 Btu gas. Naturally all appliances 
were not in proper adjustment and 
hence some °50 per cent to 60 per 
cent of all customers had to be vis- 
ited and the appliance adjusted. In 





Table 2 
Framingham Worcester New Bedford 
12 Mo. June 12 Mo. June 12 Mo. June 
1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 
Bee 4.14 3.80 4.05 4.13 3.828 3.903 
a 16.60 21.38 15.87 16.39 17.29 17.91 
| SR 17.70 23.8 16.03 17.29 
Tar @ 25% 1,03 35 1.01 1.03 .96 98 
Price 
Re se 5.4c/gal. 4.6c/gal. 
jaa 17.28 18.00 
| Ee 9.76 -—— 
. aaa 5.5¢/gal. 5.5¢/gal. 
FOTS/Mct 
_ Serer 22.36 20.52 21.88 22.30 17.61 17.95 
Coke ...... 14.27 18.40 13.71 14.16 15.56 16.12 
BES p< caves 8.64 11.61 7.82 8.44 — —— 
Total ... 45.27 50.53 43.41 44.90 33.17 34.07 
| eer 5.66 5.23 5.56 5.67 5.28 5.39 
a 39.61 45.30 37.85 39.23 27.89 28.68 
Saving ..... 5.69 1.38 0.79 
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Table 3 

Regular Plant Gas Analysis & Sp. Gr. 
660 Btu 528 Btu 

See re 4.8 : 5.6 

rie vis ama 13.1 8.6 

eee 0.6 0.5 

Soe waning s «hk 24.3 26.3 

BS <n pa waka 24.6 37.3 

AR rere 20.8 9.9 

| Se 11.8 11.8 
ee 73 72 
MRE Siesiacs 71 .69 





the case of refrigerators the Servel 
representative working with our men 
found that through the use of a cer- 
tain size spud and a certain flame 
adjustment the refrigerators would 
work satisfactorily on either gas. 
Hence prior to introducing 660 Btu 
gas the refrigerator could be pread- 
justed. This preadjustment worked so 
well that we had fewer refrigerator 
calls during the summer than in any 
previous period. 


Customer Opinion Survey 

A customer opinion survey was 
made in January 1949, to determine 
how they felt about the “new gas.” 
The results are given in Table 5. 


What Operating People Say: 

Jack Turnan, Supt. of Framingham 
plant, had the following comment in 
his talk before the Operating Division 


of the New England Gas Association 
in June, 1949. 


Plant 

Plant capacity increased 25% 

Efficiency of the sets was greatly improved. 

Steam per 1,000 reduced 4, now % 

Oil per 1,000 increased .2 to .3, now .1 to .2 

Coke decreased 4 to 6 lbs. per Mcf. now 7 
Ibs. 

Efficiency of gas compressors improved 

Fire cleaning time has been reduced 

Wash box cleaning periods reduced 

Separator troubles reduced 

Water content of tar reduced 

Reduction in steam allowed shut down of 1 
boiler 

Gas makers like operation much better 

Saved the proposed installation of a new 11 
ft. set 

Reduction in amount of propane for peaks 


Distribution 


. High bill complaints reduced 

. Customer complaints reduced 30% 

. Customer relations greatly improved 
Customer usability increased 

. Gain of 25% in distribution capacity 
6. Peak hours reduced 25% 

7. System pressures lowered 

8. Overtime reduced 

9. Permitted taking on additional business 
10. Use smaller meter 

1]. Prevent relaying services formerly too 
small 


UrPwNe 


How Management Views 

Operation of 680 at Framingham 
Has permitted the company to re- 

sume taking on normal business. 


Table 4 


A mass spectograph analysis of the 528 
Btu gas and a 660 Btu gas are as follows: 


All figures are in Mol. 


percent 

660 Btu 530 Btu 
ree 0.02 P.T. 0.01 P.T. 
Styrene ............ 0.01 0.02 
err 0.24 0.19 
Benzene ........ .- Cae 0.69 
Pentanes .......... — — 
IE? iss nave 0.02 0.03 
Cyclopentadrene ... 0.16 0.09 
IN ae Miers 50 0.05** 0.05** 
Eee 0.45 0.38 
Butadiene ....... . 0,48 0.32 
Carbon Dioxide .... 4.08 8.71 
i See 0.10** 0.10** 
Propylene ......... 2.54 1.68 
0 ere es 0.08 0.51° 
et 2.53 1.69 
Ethylene ........ . 9.32 6.79 
Acetylene ....... 0.10** 0.10** 
EE ee 14.51 10.74 
Carbon Monoxide ... 23.10 14.42 
EE Noarad oc 11.68 25.90 
Ee ace ae 0.32 
Methyl Acetylene 0.10°* 0.10 
Hydrogen ...... .. 29.70 27.50 
ee 0.02 0.02 
Napthalene ........ None None 


** P.T. below. 


“The large amount of oxygen may have 
been due to an air leak in one of stop 
cocks which was streaked. 





Has reduced overtime and regular 
hours of labor, saving 25.3 per cent 
in production man hours. 

Has postponed capital expenditures 
for new sets, compressors, boilers, 
mains, etc. 

Has effected a definite saving of two 
cents per Mcf in holder costs equal 
to $28,500 per year. 

Has reduced the number of low 
pressure complaints which had_be- 
come serious. 


Conversion in Other Companies 

Due to the satisfactory operating 
and utilization results at Framingham 
and Dedham and Hyde Park, and be- 
cause of the need for some additional 
distribution capacities at our New 
Bedford company and in the balance 
of the system of Worcester Gas Light, 
a decision was reached in January this 
year to convert these two systems to 
660 Btu gas. Since the Worcester 
plant also served the Milford Gas 
Light Co., one of our own properties, 
and also the gas customers of the 
Wachusetts Electric Co., a New Eng- 
land Electric System subsidiary, these 
two properties were included in the 
change. 


Time Schedule of Operations 
Feb. 15 


Instruct servicemen on adjust- 
ing towards 660 on routine serv- 


ice calls. 


Feb. 23 Hire and train crew for pread- 
justment of refrigerators 
Mar. 2 Begin  preadjustment of re- 


frigerators 
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Table 5 
Both gases satisfactory .. 9.6 
No difference .......... 37.7 
New gas better ...... . 35.1 
Total favorable ....... 82.4 
“Old was better ......... 1.7 
. ff. 1.7 
meow & tee bet ........- 1.7 
ewe fe Ge... ess 2.6 
Ae ee 1.0 
Regulation needed ..... 5.2 
EE haa i cde oe eke 1.7 
Neither any good ...... 1.0 (Elec. Co. 
Employee) 
OT i gt aackontaacee 1.0 
100.0 


*Traced to service man in this district ad- 
justing spuds instead of air shutter. 

**Most of these turned out to be adjustment 
of appliances rather than high bill com- 
plaints. 





May 23-30 Brief contact 
changeover 


employees on 


June 1-7 Mail postcard to all customers 
advising of change to be made 
to 660 

June 13. Complete preadjustment of re- 
frigerators 

June 14 Turn in 600 Btu gas (Tues.) 

June 17 —_ Turn in 634 Btu gas (Fri.) 

June 21 Turn in 660 Btu gas (Tues.) 

June 25. Dead line for 660 throughout 
system (Sat.) 

July 26 Billing starts using 1.25 mul- 


tiplier on meter reading 


The above schedule was fairly close- 
ly adhered to in both companies and 
the changeover went forward with lit- 
tle difficulty. 


Complaint Pattern 


Based on the previous experience 
the companies established a complaint 
pattern, showing the expected number 
of complaints for each week following 
the introduction of the 660 Btu gas. 
The actual complaints at a certain 
stage fell to such a low point that the 
companies inserted advertisements to 
call attention to the desirability of 
calling in to have appliances properly 
adjusted. These did stimulate some 
additional calls. 


Conversion Costs 


All of the conversion costs were not 
available at the time this paper was 
written, therefore the following rep- 
resent actual plus estimated cost to 


complete the customer appliance 
changes: 

Gross Costs 
Milford 1.27/cust. 
Worcester 1.36/ oe 
New Bedford 1.70/ ” 


In addition to the costs of customer 
appliance changes we had a net rev- 
enue loss due to inability to bill for 
the increased Btu sent out during the 


(Continued on page 42) 
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New Anthracite Fired Water Gas Set 
Will Step Up Scranton Output 


N 1946 the management of the 

company authorized a thorough 

study and analysis of its gas manu- 
facturing problem, because of the in- 
efficiency and age of the existing gas 
manufacturing facilities, in view of an 
increasing demand for gas by domes- 
tic and industrial consumers. 

The study included, in addition to 
the manufacturing and distribution 
facilities, matters of organization, the 
sales policy of both gas and gas ap- 
pliances. It formed the basis of a re- 
port which recommended, among 
other items, the provision of a me- 
chanical water gas set to be operated 
on anthracite, with adequate condens- 
ing capacity, and a modern steam 
generating unit arranged with travel- 
ling grate stokers for burning anthra- 
cite buckwheat coal, as a primary step 
for realizing the essential economies, 
necessary for business expansion, in 
the face of rising costs of labor and 
raw materials. The management 
authorized the installation in 1948. 

The site of the gas plant is con- 
gested with buildings and. equipment. 
and occupies a narrow strip of land 
between the Delaware & Hudson Rail- 
road right of way and the Lackawanna 
River. It is situated over the coal 
measures of the northern anthracite 
field. Within this area, the construc- 
tion of the new plant necessitated a 
construction sequence which would 
least interfere and always guarantee 
the safety and continuity of operation 
of the existing plant. Principally on 
account of this condition, the rate of 
construction was limited. Rearrange- 
ment and abandonment of all gas, 
water, oil and drainage piping had to 
be made, the existing relief holder had 
to be removed to provide the site for 
the new generator house, and the old 
office building demolished to make 
room for the extension of the boiler 
house. To permit the use of an ex- 
isting holder pit used for oil storage. 
a new oil storage tank was required. 
and a new 100 Mcf two-lift welded 
steel holder was installed in the old 
holder pit to replace the relief holder 
which was removed. All of these 
steps had to be synchronized with 
plant operations. 
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by Frederick H. Dechant 


Consulting Engineer, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Drawing of the Scranton Plant: In the foreground are two condensers: the one on the left 

has been installed, and the one on the right is to be completed later. In the center the 

existing generator house is shown, with the new generator house next to it. At the right 
are the exhauster house and relief holder. 


The oil storage facilities provided 
consist of a 300,000 gallon welded 
steel tank on a concrete slab founda- 
tion, equipped with loading and un- 
loading pumps and pipe lines, so ar- 
ranged that oil may be received by 
rail or truck delivery, and pumped 
either to the oil storage or service 
tanks. 

The new steam generating unit 
comprises a Keeler water tube PC 
boiler and a Coxe travelling grate 
stoker designed for normal boiler op- 
erations at 150 per cent of nominal 
rating. The unit is located in line 
with the existing boilers and housed 
in a steel and brick building. It is 
provided with both forced and _ in- 
duced draft, dust collectors and a 
Thermix stack. The foundations for 
the boiler unit and buildings are car- 
ried on steel H piles to rock with con- 


crete caps. The fuel handling equip- 
ment consists of a yard level receiving 
hopper for delivering trucked anthra- 
cite coal to a bucket elevator, from 
which it is discharged to a 60 ton 
overhead steel bunker. Fuel from the 
bunker is fed by means of a mechan- 
ical feeder to the boiler room weigh 
larry and thence to the stoker hop- 
pers. 

The automatic mechanical. water 
gas set comprises a 10 ft. ID welded 
steel shell generator with back run 
equipment and water jacket, equipped 
with a mechanical grate, reverse flow 
carburetor, superheater and steam ac- 
cumulator built by the Semet-Solvay 
Engineering Division. It is rated to 
produce from 5500 to 6000 Mcf of 
521 Btu water gas from grate sized 
anthracite and light oil per day. Blast 
for the new set will be provided by a 
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densed foul gas. 
gas piping has been provided in con- 


the control nest. 
and blower unit are housed in a steel 
and brick building with a transite 





Westinghouse-Sturtevant turbo blow- 
er. The unit is supplemented by a 
new four pass Semet-Solvay tubular 
condenser equipped with automatic 
cooling water regulation to maintain 
a constant temperature of the con- 


Large adequate foul 


nection with the new set and con- 


denser. 


Fuel for the set will be lifted from 
a yard level hopper by an automatic 
skip hoist to a 100 ton overhead steel 


coal bunker from which it will be fed, 


after screening, to an automatic charg- 
ing machine over the generator. 


Charging cycles are interlocked auto- 


matically with the generator through 
The generator set 


roof. The building and equipment 
foundations are built largely within 
the area of the pit of the old relief 
holder which was removed. 


The new relief holder of 100 Mcf 


capacity consists of two lifts and is 


fabricated of plate steel by welding. It 
was supplied by Stacey Brothers Gas 


Construction Co. 


Ashes from both the boiler and gen- 


erator house are removed by a United 


Fringe Benefits Now Become 
No. 1 Labor Relations Item 


by James H. McGourty 
Labor Relations Analyst 





Conveyor Co. vacuum air washed ash 
system to a 30 ton elevated tile storage 
tank, from which they are removed by 
truck. 

Fuel handling equipment and stor- 
age bunkers were supplied by the 
Beaumont Birch Co. 

Rulison Evans, President of the 
company, authorized these improve- 
ments on the basis of the studies and 
report prepared by the consulting en- 
gineering organization of the author 
of this article, which also prepared the 
contract plans and specifications, and 
has charge of the general supervision 
of the project. H. A. Vicker, vice- 
president and chief engineer, is in gen- 
eral charge of the work at the site, and 
Milburn E. Sewell is assistant plant 
superintendent. 

Below is a list of the major items of 
new equipment. 





Supplier 
E. Keeler Co. 


PC type bent water tube, 18,000 + 
psi, efficiency 76 per cent. 


Coxe Stoker Engineering Co. 


Item 


Boiler 
hr. normal, 165 


Stoker 


Travelling grate—8’-9” x 13’-0” (Reeves Drive). 


Semet-Solvay Engineering Division 


Water Gas Set 


10’-0” ID x 11’-0” OD Jacketed generator and me- 
chanical grate, 9’-6” x 26’-0” reverse flow carburetor, 
10’-0” x 30’-4” superheater, a 9-2” dia. four pass 


condenser and foul gas mains. 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


Turbo-blower rated at 35,000 cfm at 60” water pres- 


sure; 155 psi steam inlet pressure; 


pressure. 


Beaumont Birch Co. 


Elevator and bunker—60 tons capacity. 


and bunker—100 tons capacity. 
United Conveyor Corp. 
30 ton bunker—8” suction piping 


Blower 
11 psi exhaust 
Fuel Han- 
Skip hoist dling 


Ash _ handling 


automatic push 


button operation of steam and air washing. 


Coxe Stoker Engineering Co. 


Boiler and generator house—brick and steel. 


Coxe Stoker Engineering Co. 
Steam—water—oil—drainage. 
Sweeney Brothers Co. 


Buildings and 


Foundations 
Piping 


Foundations 


Oil storage—drainage ducts—condenser, etc. 


Stacey Brothers Gas Construction Co. 
100 Mcf—2 lift, welded steel. 
Reading Elevator Co. 


2500 lb. capacity, full automatic electric elevator. 


Relief Holder 


Emergency El- 
evator 
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ECAUSE of the wide interest and 

general importance of the con- 

tract between the Ford Motor Co. 
and the CIO auto workers, an analyt- 
ical look at some of the more im- 
portant features of this agreement is 
in order. The Ford contract em- 
bodies the disputed issue of company 
paid pensions. In the months ahead 
the Ford contract may become the 
pace setter for industry in general. 

To the CIO auto workers, it repre- 
sents a victory in that it establishes the 
principle of non-contributory pensions 
on a scale that cannot be regarded 
as unimportant. General Motors and 
Chrysler are expected to be presented 
with comparable demands when they 
have their turn at the table of collec- 
tive bargaining. 

To the Ford company, the 244 year 
contract, providing $100 per month 
pensions for employees 65 years of 
age, holds a certain measure of se- 
curity. Provisions of the pension plan 
are frozen until March 1, 1955 and 
Ford will not be badgered from year to 
year by the union to increase the bene- 
fits of its plan. Ford negotiators took 
a calculated risk, betting that the ad- 
ministration would succeed in increas- 
ing social security benefits. Ford is 
obliged to make up the difference be- 
tween the $100 pension and the social 
security benefits received by the pen- 
sioned employees, currently a monthly 
average of $26. The company stands 
to save considerable if congress raises 
the monthly benefit to the contem- 
plated $40 level. Management at Ford 
estimates that the plan will cost 
$.083/4 per hour or $20 million per 
year. 

Other features of the contract are 
that the agreement may be opened 
only once after January 1, 1951 for a 
discussion of economic matters (ex- 
clusive of pensions). Ford retained 
its management’s rights clause and 
production standards now must be 
“reasonable”; gone are the “health and 
safety” factors of the old contract. 
The company may still discipline 
wildcat strikers but the umpire has a 
voice in determining whether or not 
the penalties are reasonable. 


Smaller Industry Too 


For the smaller employers there is 


now being advanced the so-called 
Toledo Plan. Toledo, with a CIO 
21 
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auto workers enrollment of 50,000, 
has been proposed by the union as a 
likely place to experiment. The 125 
employers of the 50,000 workers are 
to be approached and asked to con- 
tribute $.10 per hour per worker to a 
citywide trust fund, for the purpose of 
financing a pension and welfare plan 
similar to the Ford plan. It is touted 
as a scheme to solve the problem of 
welfare in the high labor-turnover in- 
dustries and make workers eligible for 
pension benefits, on the basis of ac- 
crued credits from any employment 
by plants in the participating group. 

If this plan is tried out in any area 
it would bear closest study by local 
utilities. The likelihood that utility 
bargaining groups will demand _in- 
clusion in their area’s plan can be 
foreseen. This would be particularly 
true of smaller utilities and those who 
do not have ample pension and wel- 
fare plans. 

In the October AMERICAN Gas Jour- 
NAL (page 37), unions whose activ- 
ities affect the public utility industry 
were listed showing the average cents 
per hour increases won by each dur- 
ing the past nine months. A com- 
parison of these figures and the aver- 
age increases obtained during the 
period from July 31 to October 15 
shows that the average cents per hour 
increases are declining. Figures are 
suplied by the National Foremen’s In- 
stitute, Inc. 


Average Increases in Cents per Hour 
Nine Months July 31 


Ending to 

Union July 31 Oct. 15 
Auto Workers, ClO 6.6 6.1 
Chemical Workers, AFL. 7.7 5.7 
Gas, Coke and Chemical 

Workers, CIO 8.3 4.1 
United Electrical 

Workers, CIO 5.9 3.4 
Inter. Brotherhood of 

Electrical Wkrs. AFL . 10.5 6.2 
Fur and Leather 

Workers, CIO 7.4 6.7 
Machinists, Independent. 8.2 5.0 


Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers, CIO 
United Mine Workers, 


1.0less than 4.5 


i) 


District 50, Ind. 6.2 5.1 
United Steel Workers, 

clo 6.1 ‘ 
Utility Workers, CIO 8.5 7.5 


Fringe Issues Predominate 
15,320 employees of 26 light and 


power companies in 12 north and 
north central states won pay increases 
during the months of July, August 
and September. The average in- 
crease was $.0718 per hour. Benefits 
in the fringe issue class were propor- 
tionately more numerous in the third 
quarter of 1949 than in the preceding 
six months. 

The following are a few instances 
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where utility companies have in- 
creased their fringe benefits: A mid- 
western company revised its group in- 
surance plan from one _ jointly-paid 
for by the company and the union to 
total payment by the company. Sev- 
erance pay of 114 weeks per year 
worked and an increase in vacation 
benefits, after 13 years service, is re- 
ported for this same company. An 
eastern utility company agreed to pay 
the difference between regular pay and 
compensation rate, when absence of 
employee exceeds one week. Another 
company in the mid-west granted 20 
days annual sick leave at 70 per cent 
of regular pay and still another agreed 
to maich average cents-per-hour in- 
creases in other key industries in the 
area. About half of the workers cov- 
ered by these contracts were repre- 
sented by the Utility Workers Union 
of America, CIO. 


Utility Employment Figures 


The U. S. Department of Labor’s 
Bureau of Labor Statistics shows that 
during the month of July 520 thou- 
sand workers were on the payroll of 


the gas and electric utilities of the 
country. This represents an increase 
of 12,900 over the figure for July, 
1948. These employees worked an 
average of 41.3 hours per week at 
$1.553 per hour average. Weekly 
earnings for these employees were 
$64.14. The number of employees in 
the gas and electric industry increased 
by 1100 during August, 1949. 

In the natural gas production and 
crude petroleum producers industry 
263.3 thousand employees worked in 
July as against 264.8 thousand for 
July, 1948, a decrease of 1500 em- 
ployees. Wages paid in this group 
for July, 1949 averaged $1.798 per 
hour, for a work week of 40.3 hours. 
Average weekly earnings were $72.46. 


New Minimum Wage 


President Truman signed a bill in- 
creasing the national minimum wage 
from $.40 per hour to $.75 per hour. 
Industry will have time to adjust to 
this new wage as it does not become 
effective until late in January. The 
change will mean a raise in pay to 
about 114 million US workers. 





Northern Natural Gas Asks FPC 
Approval for Expansion 


Northern Natural Gas Co., of Omaha, has 
filed an amended application with the Fed- 
eral Power Commission seeking authoriza- 
tion to expand the capacity of its natural 
gas transmission system north of Kansas by 
130,000,000 cu. ft. per day to a total of 
600,000,000 cu. ft. Estimated cost is $51,- 
840,000. 


Northern’s original program as proposed 
in an application filed with FPC last March 
called for an increase of 60,000,000 cu. ft 
per day from the presently authorized daily 
capacity of 470,000,000 cu. ft. The company 
at that time proposed to construct about 
327 miles of 24-inch pipe line in Kansas, 
Nebraska and Iowa; to install 16,000 horse- 
power in compressor units; and to build a 
dehydration plant at Garden City, Kansas. 

Under the amended application, the com- 
pany plans to construct an additional 270 
miles of pipe line, making a total of ap- 
proximately 597 miles in Texas, Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa and Minnesota; to 
install an additional 19,200 horsepower, for 
a total of 35,200; and to use 26-inch pipe 
instead of the 24-inch pipe as originally pro- 
posed. The company expects to complete 
the construction in October 1950. 


Hope Files Rate Increase 
with FPC 


Hope Natural Gas has filed with the 
Federal Power Commission a proposal to 
increase its rates under its tariff for whole- 
sale natural gas service which would result 
in an increase in charges of approximately 
$2,098,215 annually, based on anticipated 
sales for the year ending Oct. 31, 1950. 

The proposed increases in rates would 
be distribyted among five of Hope’s whole- 


sale purchasers whose principal market 
areas include Cleveland, Akron and Canton, 
Ohio; Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; and Syra- 
cuse, Rochester and Buffalo, New York. 

The five purchasing companies affected 
by the proposal are East Ohio Gas Co., with 
an estimated increase of $1,437,975; The 
Peoples Natural Gas Co. $240,280; New 
York State Natural Gas Corp., $188,570; 
The Manufacturers Light & Heat Co., 
$230,640; and Mt. Morris Gas Co. $750. 

Hope said that the present rates which 
are based on 1946 operations are inadequate 
because there was a substantial increase in 
costs of operation during 1947 and 1948, 
and revenues fell below a _ reasonable 
amount. The situation grew critical in 
1949, the company centinued, as the result 
of substantial decreases in the market price 
of by-products such as butane, propane and 
gasoline. 


US Steel Subsidiary To Build 
Pipe Mill in Texas 

Houston, Texas, has been chosen as the 
site for a new electric welded steel pipe 
mill to be built by Consolidated Western 
Steel Corp., it was announced recently by 
Alden G. Roach, President of this United 
States Steel subsidiary. 

Preliminary construction work has begun 
on property near the Houston Ship Channel. 
It is expected that the new plant will be in 
operation in the spririg of 1950. 

The new facilities will provide an annual 
capacity of 100,000 net tons of 24-inch 
diameter and larger electric welded and 
expanded steel pipe, and will enable Con- 
solidated Western Steel to compete in the 
Texas area, and particularly in the market 
for large diameter pipe required for long 
distance oil and gas pipe lines. The new 
plant’s capacity will be approximately 50 
miles of large diameter pipe a month. 


American Gas Journal, November 1949 
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Varying Tax Assessment Systems 


Plague Pipe Line Companies 


by B. D. Crane 


Manager, Ad Valorem Tax Dept., Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. 


HE handling of ad valorem taxes 

is becoming more and more a 

specialized field. The three basic 
requirements for a good ad valorem 
tax man are: (1) he must know his 
property; (2) he must know the tax 
laws; and (3) he must know the as- 
sessing officials. 

That is comparatively simple if the 
properties are confined to one or two 
states. It is much more complex when 
a pipe line system extends more than 
1500 miles from the Gulf to the At- 
lantic, and more than 400 assessing 
officials and equalization board mem- 
bers exercise some control over the 
company’s purse strings through their 
official powers and duties. 

An ad valorem tax man to know 
his property must be thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the company’s business, 
operations and plans for the future; 
know property values; and have a well 
founded knowledge of accounting, 
construction and operating methods 
and procedures. To know the tax 
laws he must have a sound knowledge 
of established assessment principles 
and the basic decisions of the courts. 
Knowing the officials implies the fac- 
ulty of inspiring and holding confi- 
dence and friendship. He must do 
justice to obtain justice. 

Assessing officials, as a whole, are 
fair, honest, courteous and coopera- 
tive. They are also surprisingly 
capable, considering their low salaries 
and the fact that many of them are 
part-time officials. Occasionally an as- 
sessor, board or commission is arbi- 
trary, abrupt or unfair. A few as- 
sessing officials are prejudiced against 
big corporations and some are in- 
clined to favor local taxpayers over 
non-residents. These instances are rare 
exceptions and present a distinct chal- 
lenge to the ad valorem tax man to 
overcome any aloofness, suspicion or 
prejudice that may exist. All good ad 
valorem tax men enjoy their contacts 
and friendships with the assessing and 
equalization officials who nearly always 
appreciate the cooperation, fairness 
and confidence of the taxpayer. 

The laws of most states provide for 


Mr. Crane was director of the Ad Valorem 
Tax Division of the Oklahoma Tax Commis- 
sion from 1931 to 1942, having charge of 
railroad and utility assessments, and super- 
vision of local assessments. Later he was 
with Consolidated Gas Utilities Corp., Okla- 
homa City, in charge of Ad Valorem taxes 
and plant accounting. He joined Texas 
Eastern in 1947. 


the assessment of all or a part of rail- 
road and public utility property by a 
tax commission or other state agency. 
The laws of all states require all, or 
nearly all, other property to be as- 
sessed by county, township, city, bor- 
vugh, school district or other local 
The laws and systems of 
une various states differ materially, but 
the basic principles of valuation and 
assessment are well established and 
the decisions of the higher state and 
tederal courts are remarkably uniform. 

In four of the states in which Texas 
Eastern operates, i.e.: Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Ohio and West Virginia, all 
operating property of interstate pipe 
line companies is assessed by a state 


a 


assessors. 











*Plus tax. 
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agency. In Missouri and Indiana, pipe 
lines and station machinery and equip- 
ment are assessed by a state agency, 
while land, buildings and loose or un- 
attached tangible personal property 
are locally assessed. The local as- 
sessors in Missouri are county as- 
sessors and in Indiana they are town- 
ship assessors. 

In New York, the State Board of 
Equalization and Assessment assesses 
pipe lines that are “situated in, upon, 
under or above streets, highways, pub- 
lice places and public waters.” Pipe 
lines that are on private rights-of-way 
are assessed by city, town and village 
assessors or boards of assessors, as 
the case may be. 

All property of interstate pipe line 
companies is locally assessed in Texas, 
Illinois, Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 

Texas has the cumbersome system 
of overlapping assessment districts. 
All property is assessed by the county 
assessor and collector for state and 
county purposes. The county assess- 
ment is also the basis for dependent 
school district taxation, but property 
located in independent school districts 
is assessed by the school district as- 
sessor and collector for school pur- 
poses only. Property situated within 
the cities is assessed by the city as- 
sessor and collector for city purposes 
only. In addition, some junior college 
districts and drainage or other special 
improvement districts have their own 
assessor and collector. 

It is not unusual in Texas for the 
same property to be assessed by four 
or more different assessors at different 
values. 

Illinois has heretofore had township 
assessors in the counties having town- 
ship organization. In the counties that 
do not have township organization the 
county treasurer has been ex-officio 
county assessor. The 1949 session of 
the Illinois General Assembly amended 
the laws to create the office of “county 
assessment supervisor” in all counties 
except Cook (Chicago) and St. Clair 
(East St. Louis). The county assess- 
ment supervisor will perform the du- 


(Continued on page 46) 
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American Natural Gas Co. Achieves 


100% Load Factor 


by John F. Falvey 


MERICAN Natural Gas Co. has 

attained the pipe line operator’s 

goal—100 per cent load factor 
operation — OR — 100 per cent load 
factor operation 
— the pipe line 
operators dream 
— has been at- 
tained by Ameri- 
can Natural Gas 
Co. 

It has accom- 
plished this 
through Michi- 
gan - Wisconsin 
Pipe Line Co., its 
wholly owned 
subsidiary, which 
in October put in operation its new 
1,200-mile natural gas pipe line con- 
necting markets in Michigan and Wis- 
consin with the Hugoton gas field at 
a point in northern Texas. 

Stretching from Hansford County, 
Texas, to the Austin underground gas 
storage field north of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and to Green Bay, Wisc., the 
line is designed chiefly to provide sub- 
stantially increased gas supplies 
needed by system companies to en- 
able them to meet heavily expanding 
demands of present and prospective 
customers. 

These system companies are Michi- 
gan Consolidated Gas Co., which op- 
erates in and around Detroit, Grand 
Rapids, Muskegon, Ypsilanti and Ann 
Arbor, Mich., and Milwaukee Gas 
Light Co., which serves Milwaukee. 
and environs. 

In addition to being able to oper- 
ate at full capacity every moment of 
every day, the new line went into op- 
eration more than six months ahead 
of the scheduled completion date, May 
1, 1950. . 

What is even more important, its 
cost to date is about $5,500,000 less 
than the $88,000,000 originally esti- 
mated. 

The Texas to Michigan line from 
producing to storage fields has a 
capacity of 155 million cu. ft. of gas 
a day. 

The company can raise its actual 
deliverability to 475 million cu. ft. a 
day when needed on peak winter days 


John F. Falvey 
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by withdrawing an estimated 320 mil- 
lion feet daily from the Austin field 
and from the nearby Goodwell field, 
where it is planned to pump unneeded 
gas during the spring and summer 
months when consumer demand is low. 

With its consuming markets situ- 
ated between the producing fields and 
the storage reservoirs, American Nat- 
ural can flow gas in from two direc- 
tions during peak demand _ periods. 
This will assure greater continuity of 
supply than is possible where there are 
no storage fields or where storage 


fields are located on the route of the 
line. The approximately 56 million 
cu. ft. annual capacity of the Michigan- 
Wisconsin line, as now constituted, is 
only about three-fourths of the nearly 
75 billion which was sought in the 
original petition filed with the Federal 
Power Commission. Combined with 
storage field withdrawals, this would 
insure the system a daily deliverability 
of 524,500,000 cu. ft. 

Even this larger figure which has 
been sought is far short of the maxi- 

(Continued on page 41) 





Pennroad Sells Rails to Buy Gas Stocks 


F you can’t beat ‘em, join ’em” 
seems to be as good a phrase to- 
day as when it was first coined. 

Nowhere is this more clearly indi- 
cated than in the changing policy of 
Pennroad Corp., the erstwhile big 
holding company which was formed a 
quarter century ago strictly as a con- 
trol proposition by which to acquire 
important railroad interests. 

While railroad and coal interests 
continue to oppose in principle every 
application made to the Federal Power 
Commission for permission to build 
new natural gas pipe lines, or to ex- 
pand existing facilities, Pennroad very 
significantly is replacing railroad 
holdings with common stocks of com- 
panies engaged in the natural gas in- 
dustry and in fields closely allied with 
it. 

As of June 30, 1949, natural gas 
and oil company securities accounted 
for $5,150,835 at book value, or bet- 
ter than ten per cent of the $48,736.- 
346 total value of all investments held 
at that date. 

This represented more than a sixty 
per cent increase in oil and gas com- 
pany holdings over the $3,138,192 
total of such securities in the port- 
folio at the 1947 year-end. 

Sale of its big investment in De- 
troit, Toledo & Ironton Railroad Co., 
for which Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission approval has been recom- 
mended by the latter’s examiners, 


would take one of the last railroad in- 
vestments out of the Pennroad port- 
folio and would give the company in 
the neighborhood of $26 million to in- 
vest in non-railroad securities in fur- 
therance of its program of investment 
diversification. 

No official intimation has been 
given as to how these funds will be 
re-invested. 

Pennroad, however, may well in- 
vest a substantial portion of these pro- 
ceeds in additional oil and gas com- 
pany securities as part of a program 
believed to contemplate eventually 
raising its total of such investments to 
the neighborhood of $30 million. 


Consummation of such a program 
would lift oil and gas stocks to nearly 
two-thirds of the entire security port- 
folio as now constituted, 

A significant “straw in the wind” as 
to Pennroad’s intention along this line 
was indicated early this year by ap- 
pointment to the board of directors 
of Lewis W. MacNaughton, a member 
of the well known Dallas, Texas, nat- 
ural gas and oil geological and engi- 
neering consulting firm of de Golyer 
and MacNaughton. 

Continued acquisition by Pennroad 
of additional oil and gas industry se- 
curities might seriously raise the ques- 
tion as to whether the next logical step 
might not be a change in the name of 
the company more clearly to describe 
its functions. 


American Gas Journal, November 1949 
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Index of Yields : Selected Utilities Stocks 


OR the third consecutive month the 

yields obtainable on the stocks 
making up the AMERICAN GAS JOURNAL 
index trended lower. The sole excep- 
tions were the class “B” electric utili- 
ties, which in their relatively static po- 
sition during the month neglected to 
reflect the nearly 20 per cent increase 
in dividend payments by Public Serv- 
ice Company of Colorado. 

The return afforded on the trans- 
mission company stocks was pared 
sharply during the past month, chiefly 
as a result of the better than 10-point 
gain recorded by the Panhandle East- 
ern Pipe Line Co. shares in anticipa- 
tion of the two-for-one stock split and 
of the 25 cent extra dividend ordered 


YIELD 


payable December 15 to stockholders 
of record November 25. This gain of 
the Panhandle shares off-set the effect 
which otherwise would have been felt 
from the four-point drop of the Ten- 
nessee Gas Transmission resulting 
from receipt by holders of record No- 
vember 14 of a 25 per cent dividend in 
stock. 

The feature of the past month was 
the 2.60 per cent interest cost on which 
the strongly situated Duquesne Light 
Co. on October 18 sold $15 million 
of first mortgage bonds. 

It is significant, however. that this 
issue has been moving slowly into the 
hands of buyers, with an estimated 
$14,000,000, or nearly the whole total 


of the issue, still remaining in dealers’ 
hands at the time this issue went to 
press. 

This stickiness of new corporate is- 
sues is not peculiar to Duquesne but 
held true also with respect to a num- 
ber of other issues, the prices of which 
had to be pared practically to the un- 
derwriters’ purchase prices in order 
to move them. 

The overbidding by the underwriters 
and the consequent slow movement of 
the new issues are traceable in large 
part to the desire of underwriters to 
build up the inventory on their shelves. 

Underwriters profess not to be wor- 
ried about disposing of these inven- 
tory pieces. 
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Method of Compiling Index of Yields 





























This is a straight arithmetical index of comparative yields ob- 
tainable on a selected group of gas and electric utility industry 
common stocks. 


The companies comprising this index have been selected by the 
AMERICAN GAS JOURNAL as providing a representative cross- 
section of each industry, from the standpoint of geographical 
diversification and of the relative importance of the individual 
companies in their areas. 


No effort has been made to weight the average to give effect 
to changes in capitalization or in dividend rates because the yields 
afforded on the issues reflect such changes. The index is designed 
to show the rate of return and not necessarily market movements 
on the stocks comprising it. 


The companies used in compiling this index are: 
Natural Gas Transmission Companies: El Paso Natural Gas Co.: 
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Northern Natural Gas Co.; Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co.; 
Southern Natural Gas Co.; Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. 


Natural Gas Transmission and Distribution Companies: Columbia 
Gas System, Inc.; Consolidated Natural Gas Co.; Lone Star Gas 
Co.:; Oklahoma Natural Gas Co.; Pacific Lighting Corp. 


Manufactured and Mixed Gas Companies; Bridgeport Gas Light 
Co.; Brooklyn Union Gas Co.; Laclede Gas Light Co.; Peoples Gas 
Light & Coke Co 


Class “A” Electric Companies: Boston Edison Co.; Commonwealth 
Edison Co.; Houston Lighting & Power Co.; Southern California 
Edison Co., Ltd. 


Class “B’ Electric Companies: Dayton Power & Light Co.; Hart- 
ford Electric Light Co.; Pennsylvania Power & Light Co.; Public 
Service So. of Colerado; San Diego Gas & Electric Co. 
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Future Obligations and Opportunities 


Considered at AGA Convention 


HE continued expansion of the 

entire gas industry, with a study 

of the obligations and opportuni- 
ties thus presented was the real, al- 
though unannounced, theme of the 
thirty-first annual convention of the 
American Gas Association, held in 
Chicago, October 17 through 20. 

Characterizing the meeting as the 
49 round up of men, ideas and infor- 
mation, AGA President Robert W. 
Hendee, Colorado Springs, said the 
meeting came at a time when: “By all 
standards the gas industry stands at an 
all time high in its service to the na- 
tion . . . serves approximately 23 mil- 
lion customers, with an additional five 
million getting liquefied petroleum gas. 
This represents an increase of more 
than a million utility customers since 
this time last year, and places approxi- 
mately 100 million Americans within 
the reach of modern gas service.” 

Mr. Hendee complimented the in- 
dustry at large on its many achieve- 
ments, but warned that its place of 
leadership among the fuels can only 
be maintained at the cost of continued 
study and advancement in the fields 
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At the Chicago convention: AGA President 

Robert W. Hendee passes along the tradi- 

tional gavel to President-elect Hugh H. 
Cuthrell. 


of promotion, advertising and _re- 
search. He extolled the association’s 
PAR plan in this connection, and 
urged that its work be continued, and 
the scope of its activities be continu- 
ally enlarged. 

Keynote of the 1949-1950 policy of 
the association was sounded by incom- 
ing President, Hugh H. Cuthrell, 
Brooklyn, in an address in harmony 
with the sentiments expressed by his 
predecessor. Under “Scanning the 
Planning for 1950,” Mr. Cuthrell said, 
“Actually we cannot stress planning 
too much. . We have had some 
really tough years while other busi- 
ness was booming. . . . Now it’s our 
turn. Our prospects look better for 
next year than ever before.” 

Anticipating the course that his own 
regime as head of AGA will take, the 
President-elect said, “As I look at the 
industry to-day, it seems to me that 
there are four challenges and oppor- 
tunities which deserve immediate at- 


tention.” These he outlined as: First, 
technological. 

In manufactured gas areas where 
the large scale introduction of natural 
gas is anticipated within a year, there 
is the challenge of changes in produc- 
tion, distribution and utilization prac- 
tices and concepts. As another tech- 
nical goal Mr. Cuthrell set up the pro- 
posal for standardization of the Btu 
content of gas, describing it as “an 
opportunity to discharge a long over- 
due obligation to our manufacturers 
by such standardization which will 
make their task easier and will bring 
about economies in production costs.” 

Challenge number two: The speak- 
er envisioned as being in the field of 
public relations. “We have a tre- 
mendous dramatic advantage in public 
relations with the present day expan- 
sion. . . . Let’s take advantage of it 
now. The challenge in the field of 
financial operations was number three 
on the speaker’s list. He urged the in- 
dustry to take advantage of the new 
popularity that gas has achieved with 
the investing public. “Here is the 
chance we have been waiting for!” he 
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said. “We will never get a better one. 
.. . It is our job to see that regula- 
tory bodies continue to provide an ap- 
pealing equity security instead of forc- 
ing gas utilities to think in terms of 
long-term or short-term debt.” 

lhe final challenge of the four, Mr. 
Cuthrell saw in the field of market de- 
velopment. “Don’t work in the dark. 
Get all of the facts you can about the 
market you serve and bring some im- 
aginative planning to opening up new 
markets. Rural and suburban areas... 
are experiencing rapid growth. Gas 
utilities should think twice before they 
say it is uneconomic to expand new 
lines to reach new and sparsely set- 
tled markets.” The speaker concluded 
by giving his audience an outline of 
the proposed month by month promo- 
tion plans for 1950, under AGA and 
manufacturer auspices. He urged 
every gas company to complete its 
sales plans early, augment its staff 
where necessary, and enlist vigorous 
dealer cooperation. “Business in 
1950,” he concluded, “is going to be 
what we as companies and individuals 
make it.” 

Other convention speakers devoted 


their comments to matters of sales 


planning. D. A. Hulcy, Dallas, newly 
elected first vice-president of AGA, re- 
lated the great expansion of natural 
gas into new areas, and pointed out 
in particular the possibilities for new 
house heating loads that this expansion 


opens up. He warned utilities to take 
into consideration the implications of 
the new peak load problems that grow- 
ing saturation in house heating will 


(Left to right): D. A. Hulcy, Dallas; R. N. 
G-el!, Dallas: and Burt R. Bay. Omaha. 


Left to right: J. M. Pickford, Hammond, 
Ind.; G. B. Johnson, Minneapolis: and 
W. C. Peters, St. Paul, Minn. 


entail. He lauded the industry-wide re- 
search program. 

Technical matters were the basis of 
many papers and discussions. The 
great majority were concerned with 
meeting situations imposed by the in- 
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Left to right: Mark Shields, Pitts- 
burgh; E. M. Borger, Pittsburgh; 
and Geo. E. Welker, Oil City, Pa. 


Left to right: F. X. Mettenet, Chicago. 
Ill.; Louis Ruthenberg and W. Paul 
Jones, Evansville, Ind. 


troduction of natural gas, or with the 
problems of adapting manufactured 
gas equipment to fit into an operation- 
al pattern that includes natural gas. 

John B. Boniface, Newark, N. J.. 
spoke on “Making Plans for System 
Operation by Long and Short Term 
Forecasting.” The making of fore- 
casts necessitates the establishment of 
bases from which to work, and the 
cornerstone of this foundation is the 
temperature send-out curve. The 
speaker said that in his own company, 
Public Service Electric and Gas Com- 
pany of New Jersey, a straight line 
equation worked out on the method of 
least squares had proven satisfactory. 
For long range forecasting, the classes 
of business utilizing gas service, and 
the projected growth of each one over 
a period of 20 years is included. 

A strong defense of the research pro- 
gram of the industry, with an admoni- 
tion to his audience that it is “not a 
cure-all for the troubles that beset an 
industry” was contributed by John H. 
Wolfe, Baltimore. Speaking as a mem- 
ber of AGA’s Production and Research 
Committee, he said that in five years 
time the committee’s work has been 
financed to the extent of $1,437,000, 
or a little more than half of the total 
research expenditure administered 
through the PAR plan of AGA. 

A panel discussion under the chair- 
manship of R. J. Rutherford, Wor- 


cester, Mass., elicited answers to many 
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Left to right: Geo. F. Mitchell, Chi- 
cago; E. H. Eacker, Boston; H. N. 
Mallon, Cleveland. 





Left to right: Clifford E. Paige, 
Brooklyn. and Christy Payne, Jr., 
Pittsburgh. 


questions on the topic “Experience 
with Natural Gas in Manufactured Gas 
Distribution Systems.” Lester J. Eck, 
Minneapolis; W. R. Fraser, Detroit: 
Martin I. Mix, Chicago; and Howard 
B. Noyes, Washington, D. C., all rep- 
resenting companies that have gone 
from low Btu manufactured to either 
a mixed or straight natural gas send- 
out, answered questions submitted by 
the audience. Most of the questions 
indicated the avid interest manufac- 
tured gas engineers now display in the 
problems that will confront them when 
natural gas becomes available in quan- 
ties to their companies. 

Discussed were: How to prepare in 
advance for a changeover; experience 
to be expected with old distribution 
lines; the desirability and extent of 
humidifying and fogging natural gas: 
the effect of natural gas on meters and 
meter accuracy, and the types and de- 
gree of odorizing required. 

A most comprehensive and detailed 
study of “The Economics of Elevating 
Gas Heating Value” was presented by 
Hall M. Henry, Cambridge, Mass. The 
basis of Mr. Henry’s paper was the ex- 
perience obtained by several New Eng- 
land companies, serving an aggregate 
of 115,000 customers, in producing 
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Left to right: James P. Stevens, Cincinnati; 
Herbert C. Jones, Boston; Charles L. Hulswit, 
Spring Valley. N. Y. 


Left to right: Ruth Soule, Brooklyn: Mary E. 
Huck, Columbus, Ohio; H. Preston More- 
house, Newark. 


Btu 
His 


and distributing 660 and 95] 
gas in place of 528 Btu gas. 
conclusions included the statement 
that manufactured gas companies 
studied had increased plant and dis- 
tribution capacity 70 per cent or more, 
though adding less than 10 per cent 
to their total investment, and at the 
same time reduced production costs 
by 20 to 30 per cent. Mr. Henry’s pa- 
per is being printed in AMERICAN Gas 
JOURNAL, starting on page 17, this 
issue. 

Further light was thrown on the use 
of existing plant for high Btu oil gas 
production in an information panel 
discussion led by G. J. McKinnon, De- 
troit, chairman of the high Btu gas 
sub-committee of AGA’s_ Technical 
Section. Experiences with this type 
of operation were recounted by B. M. 
Keys, Washington, D. C.; G. T. Bent- 
ley, Detroit; R. H. Arndt, Baltimore 
and J. W. Carroll, Chester, Pa. 

Philip S. Parker, Stacey Dresser En- 
gineering Co., Cleveland, presented an 
analysis of the costs and problems in 
storing Btu for peak gas loads. “The 
economies of various forms of Btu 
storage are largely set by three major 
factors,” the speaker advised. They 
are (1), the amount of storage; (2) 


the rate at gas is to be stored, and (3 
the rate of sendout required. His con 


clusions were that for heavy use t 
meet a seasonal peak load, natural ga: 
underground storage proves most ec». 
nomical, with liquefaction and storay: 
of straight natural gas second. Lique. 
fied petroleum gas-air mixtures, due t 
cost, are usually limited to peak sha\ 
ing. Gas produced in converted wate: 
gas sets using gas oil feed show econ 
omy for peak load shavings if th 
necessary equipment is already avail 
able for the conversion. He concluded 
by saying, “For the most economical 
solution, each individual problem must 
be carefully analyzed.” 

J. M. Pickford. Hammond. Ind. 
chairman of the association’s Distribu. 
tion Committee summed up the many 
problems and findings of his group i: 
a general report that included chap 
ters on: Distribution Design and Dx 
velopment; Construction and Mai. 


























tenance: Work on Consumers Prem.f . 
m rac 
ope 


ises; Meters and Metering, and Cas 
Iron Pipe Standards. 

“Chemistry in the Gas Industry” 
was summarized by F. E. Vandaveer. 
Cleveland, in a paper that ventured 
into the realm of interesting specula- 
tions and predictions, as revealed at 
a recent chemical meeting he had at. 
tended. These include: Atomic energy) 
will, at some future date now unpre. 


dictable, become a source of heat genf 


eration for large plants, and compete 
with all other forms of heat energy. 
including gas: high Btu gas in tre. 
mendous volume will be a by-product 
of synthetic liquid fuel reduction, par- 
ticularly from coal; cheap oxygen i: 
large quantities for use in syntheti 


fuel production is becoming a reality) 


Two studies on corrosion, one b\ 
Sidney E. Trouard, New Orleans, in 
the form of a report of the Corrosion 
Committee and a paper by Pat H. Mil- 
ler, Shreveport, were distributed to 
the Technical Section. Pointing ou! 
the desirability of early application of 
cathodic protection to pipe lines, Mr. 
Miller said, “The cost of cathodically 
protecting a new well-coated twelve 
inch line would be: Installation cost: 
$75 per mile, and annual cost, includ: 
ing interest, tests and depreciation. 
$11.50 per mile.” If the application of 
cathodic protection is delayed until the 
coating has deteriorated to the place 
where it has lost its insulation value. 
the costs would be: Installation (ree: 
tifier units) $2,000 per mile with an- 
nual costs including fixed charges on 
the equipment, operating and main: 
tainence of $390 per mile. Aptly, his 
paper was titled “Your Corrosion 
Problems Can’t Be Solved on a Hit 
or Miss Basis.” 

A plea for appliance simplification 


was advanced by G. B. Johnson, Min- 
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neapolis, and W. C. Peters, St. Paul. 
in a paper and discussion that de- 
scribed appliance servicing problems. 
Particular reference was made to the 
unnecessary variations in small parts 
of similar appliances, that make elab- 
orate servicing equipment necessary, 
and add to the cost of operation of 
the gas utilities’ service departments. 
Included in the report of the Mo- 
tor Vehicle Committee, under the 
chairmanship of F. M. Rudman, De- 
troit, was a design of a standardized 
service truck body, suitable for both 
gas and electric utilities, that has been 
submitted to the Edison Electric In- 
stitute committee for its approval. 
The utilization of radio to assist 
transmission and distribution depart- 
ments of gas companies to expedite 
the work of crews in the field and on 
service jobs, was described in “Our 
Place in the Spectrum,” a report by 
W. T. Bulla, Chicago. The use of 
radio has ehanged, he disclosed, from 
operating on a few A-M frequencies, 
under restricted operating rules, to op- 
erating principally on F-M with very 
liberal rules. In 1944 there were less 
than 50 base stations operating in gas 
industry service. A tabulation of to- 
day’s usage indicates: 373 base sta- 
tions in service or building: 214 ad- 
ditional base stations proposed by 
1951. There are at present 2,707 mo- 


® bile units in service. with 1.241 addi- 


tional proposed by 1951. 

Frank J. Nugent. retiring president 
of the Gas Appliance Manufacturers 
Association, described the scope and 
nature of GAMA activities. The ap- 
pliance and equipment association has 
a membership of 550, supplying prod- 


ucts to 3.000 wholesalers. 60.000 deal- 


ers and 1,000 utilities. One GAMA 
activity has been the attempt to have 
removed the war time excise taxes on 
gas appliances. A Washington repre- 
sentative has been engaged on this 
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work for some time, according to Mr. 
Nugent, with the result that “the ma- 
jority of the members of both the 
House and the Senate have acquired 
knowledge that the excise tax is seri- 
ously affecting business. ... 7” These 
taxes which result in consumer cost 
increases of from 10 to 18 per cent 
on ranges, water heaters and refrig- 
erators have been responsible for the 
drop off in sales in many consumer 
lines during the past year, he said. 
The growth in house heating, the 
challenge of electric competition for 
the domestic cooking load, and the 
abrupt change from a sellers to a buy- 
ers market have all served to divert 
the attention of the gas industry from 
the necessity of cultivating the com- 


High Btu Oil Gas Production Panel. Left to right: B. M. Keys, Washington; G. T. 
Bentley, Detroit; G. J. McKinnon, Detroit: R. H. Arndt, Baltimore, J. W. Carroll, Phila. 
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mercial cooking load, according to 
Frank H. Trembly, Philadelphia, who 
spoke on the subject, “The Commer- 
cial Cooking Load Belongs to the Gas 
Industry.” 

Dividing his consideration of com- 
mercial cooking equipment into two 
categories, heavy duty or main kitchen, 
as distinguished from counter equip- 
ment, Mr. Trembly said that the loss 
of the counter cooking load, such as 
grilles, waffle irons, toasters and coffee 
makers has been gradual but persis- 
tent in a time when other gas appli- 
ances were on the increase. “This 
situation is perhaps a forerunner of 
what we may expect in the main 
kitchen, heavy duty cooking field, un- 
less more aggressive action is taken 
by the gas industry,” the speaker 
warned. 

The commercial cooking challenge 
must be met by threefold action, in 
Mr. Trembly’s view: (1) Utilities must 
take the responsibility of urging re- 
placement or reservicing of old out- 
moded gas appliances in commercial 
cooking establishments (2) The in- 
dustry must sharpen its sales approach, 
with a larger advertising appropria 
tion devoted to the commercial cook 
ing field and (3) “equipment manu- 
facturers must modernize and improve 
their equipment from the standpoint 
of speed, uniform heat distribution, 
heat loss, efficiency and appearance.” 

Elmer H. Lerch, Rochester, New 
York, in a paper on auxiliary equip- 
ment for commercial kitchens, also em- 
phasized the value of the counter load, 
not only as a revenue producer for 
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George F. Mitchell, Chicago; W. D. Virtue, 
Denver; L. R. Lefferson, N. Y. 


the utility, but indirectly as an influ- 
ential and continuous demonstration 
before thousands of restaurant patrons 
of the efficiency and desirability of gas 
cooking. He too urged manufacturers 
to streamline and beautify their equip 
ment to give it eye appeal as well as 
economy value. He analyzed in detail 
a number of counter appliances, show- 
ing the advantages of some, and point- 
ing out where others could be im 
proved. 

A plea for adding to the gas load by 
selling what he described as the new 
“Big Jobs,” namely clothes dryers, in- 
cinerators and air conditioners, was 
advanced by Harold Massey, assistant 
managing director of GAMA, New 
York. Every new home, and most of 
the old ones are prospects for one or 
more of these somewhat neglected ap- 
pliances or equipment, Mr. Massey 
said. 

Industrial and commercial gas sales 
were envisioned as the balance wheel 
of the natural gas industry by D. A. 
Hulcy, in a talk before the Industrial 
and Commercial Gas Section of the 
association. Speaking from the experi- 
ence of his own company, Lone Star 
Gas Co. of Dallas, of which he is Presi- 
dent, Mr. Hulcy said: “Industrial sales 
are highly desired by us, and are ab- 
solutely essential to our successful op- 
eration.” The speaker conceded that 
in the midwest and Appalachian: areas 
there will not generally exist as much 
excess line capacity as is common in 
the producing area of Texas: but he 
concluded that all utilities should study 
their local situation with a view to 
planning for a maximum of interrup- 
tible sales as load balancers. 

Other papers and discussions in the 
section meetings devoted to 
service, and to_ residential sales. 
touched on more specific details of 
the problem of selling gas, selling ap- 
pliances, and keeping them sold. 


home 


At the right: H. E. Meade, New Orleans, 
and L. B. Bonnett, New York. 
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Cleveland: F. E. Vandaveer, 


Thomas Kelley. Hammond. Ind.; C. H. War. 
ing. Kansas City; Geo. Bennett, Hammond. 





lert, Seattle. 





A. B. Lauderbaugh, Pittsburgh; P. S. Parker, 
Cleveland. 


Financing and other top manage. 
ment considerations including regula. 
tory problems, pensions for employees, 
safety and constructive medicine as 
an avenue of employee relations en. 
tered into discussions at the general 
sessions and in some of the section 
meetings of the Chicago convention. 

Emil Schram, President of the New 
York Stock Exchange, complimented 
the industry on the strength of its po- 
sition and the soundness of its recent 
growth. “Your business is unique,” he 
said, “in that an old industry is one 
of the most rapidly expanding in point 
of physical quantities and funds in- 
vested.” 

The sequence of events by which an 
economic society advances, and which 
Mr. Schram characterized as perfectly 
applicable to the gas industry, is, he 
said “larger investment, lower 
costs, larger output and, finally, lower 
selling prices and enlarged consump- 
tion.” 

He also reiterated the charge that 
the shortage of venture capital is 
largely traceable to the Federal tax 
structure; “Squeezed between institu- 
tional changes of a deep nature and 
a hostile tax structure, ownership sav- 
ings urgently need realistic treat- 
ment. . . . ‘Equity for equity capital’ 
is the slogan in this venture capital 
campaign.” 

“Three Phases of the 1949 Pension 
Attitude” was the subject of a paper 
by Henry S. Beers, vice-president, 
Aetna Life Insurance Co., Hartford, 
Conn. 

“Constructive Medicine and Em- 
ployee Relations,” was a talk by Dr. 
H. A. Lindberg, medical director of 
The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co., 
Chicago. The company doctor is in a 
position to detect and observe not only 
physical illness, but psychological and 
emotional abnormalities that find out- 
let in other manifestations including 
accidents. The physical attributes of 
working conditions have now become 
so much a matter of managerial con- 
cern that occupational illness in any 
industry is evidence of neglect. It is 

(Continued on page 35) 


Below: Dr. Henry T. Heald, Chicago, and 
Frank H. Trembly, Jr., Philadelphia. 
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Estimating Potential Gasification Value 
and Yields of Oils for Gas Plants 


by E. S. Pettyjohn and H. R, Linden 


INCE the equations for estimating 

oil gasification data which have 

been presented in Part I are quite 
inconvenient for plant use, a simple 
nomographic chart has been prepared 
for solving the equations for estimat- 
ing the enriching value, (or its equiv- 
alent in high Btu oil gas production) 
and tar plus carbon and oil gas yields 
from the determined or estimated C/H 
ratio of the oil, the oil gas partial pres- 
sure (Px) and the hydrogen to oil 
feed ratio (h/w) during the make or 
oil admission period (See Fig. 1 in 
Part 1). 

These correlations are based on 
data from oils with C/H ratios up to 
8.0 and the extension of the scale of 
the nomograph of Fig. 1 to 8.5 C/H 
ratio represents a linear extrapolation. 
From literature data (15) it appears 
that estimated enriching values and oil 
gas yields in this extrapolated range 
may tend to be increasingly low as 
C/H ratios approach 8.5. For high 
Btu oil gas operation h/w is zero and 
if no steam is used, the partial pres- 
sure of the oil gas is one atmosphere 
for atmospheric pressure gasification. 
The oil gas yield gives only the paraf- 
fins and olefins produced. For opera- 
tion in the dehydrogenating region 





This is Part 2 of a paper developed 
in connection with the investigation 
on “The Enriching Value of Oils for 
Carburetion,” sponsored by the Gas 
Production Research Committee of the 
American Gas Association, a PAR ac- 
tivity. Part 1 appeared in the Oc- 
tober issue of AMERICAN Gas Jour- 
NAL. 

The numbers 1 to 40 in parentheses 
refer to a bibliography which ap- 
peared on page 57 of the October is- 
sue of the JOURNAL. 

Mr. Pettyjohn is director of the In- 
stitute of Gas Technology, Chicago, 
and Mr. Linden is supervisor of the 
oil research laboratory at the Institute. 











This is the oil evaluation laboratory, showing the pilot unit employed in the research. 
Tests made in the cracking tube at right are controlled from panel board at left. 


(as in high Btu oil gas production) 
data for estimating the volume of hy- 
drogen produced have been presented 
in Part I as equilibrium hydrogen 
yield in std. cu. ft./lb. of oil. The 
Btu recoveries and oil gas yields are 
on an essentially aromatic (C, plus) 
free basis with aromatic contents of 
the make gas 0.5 volume per cent or 
less. 

In carburetted water gas practice, 
the oil is admitted to the carburetor 
only during a portion of the make 
cycle. Since the variable actually 
controlling hydrogenation or dehydro- 
genation in the set is the ratio of the 
hydrogen and oil feed rates into the 
carburetor at otherwise constant 
cracking conditions, it is important to 
make all carburetion calculations on 
the oil admission period alone. 

The following simplifications in the 
use of the nomograph of Figure 1 in 
Part I for the prediction of oil gasifi- 
cation data can be made. Since at- 
mospheric or near-atmospheric pres- 
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sure operation is standard for the gas 
industry, the total pressure (P) can 
be assumed to be unity. The frac- 
tion of oil gas (x) in the carburetor 
during the make can be estimated with 
sufficient accuracy from the base gas 
to oil feed ratio (b/w) in std. cu. 
ft./lb. of oil for this part of the cycle 
as follows: 
G 
x ee 
b/w + G 
where G is the oil gas yield. The as- 
sumption of an average value of 10 
cu. ft./lb. for G is recommended for 
distillate oils and G 8 cu. ft./lb. 
for residual oils. The assumption of 
10 cu. ft. of oil gas per pound of oil 
for all oil types introduces only minor 
errors due to the mathematical form of 
the correlations. The average base 
gas to oil feed ratio for carburetted 
water gas operation is simply the 
standard cu. ft. of blue gas plus un- 
dissociated steam fed to the carburetor 
(Continued on page 34) 


Equ. 4 
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A METER SHOULD 
NOT BE PRECISE 
JUST PART OF THE 
WAY—It must be 
precise ALL of the 
way. To secure valve 
precision, flat 
surface grinding by 
hand is displaced 
with machine 
operations which are 
automatic. 
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PRECISION MANUFACTURING 





Wletisg PRECISION PERFORMANCE 











Dollars derived through meter measurement are increased as a result of precision 
methods of manufacture developed by American Meter Company. 

The Automatic Valve Grinding Machine is “American” designed, and “Amer- 
ican” built! It displaces the variables of hand-grinding with the exactness made 
possible by a precision machine which applies uniform pressure for precise periods 
of time. 








In the factory—the degree of perfection in valve-seating is reflected in the ability 
of the gas meter to perform accurately. 

In the field—the new level of perfection made possible with modern machines 
is reflected in the ability of the instrument to give greater return on meter- 


investment, through sustained, dependable performance and lowered costs for 


maintenance. 


AMERICAN 


METER COMPANY 


t#NCORPURaTEO (OStTastcisme—O 1836) 


60 EAST 42nd STREET * NEW YORK 17, N.Y. © Albany © Alhambra « Atlanta « Baltimore * Birmingham 
Boston © Chicago * Dallas * Denver « Erie * Fort Lauderdale * Houston © Joliet « Kansas City « Los Angeles 
Minneapolis ¢ Odessa « Philadelphia © Pittsburgh * San Francisco « Tulsa 
in Canada — Canadian Meter Co., Lid., Hamilton, Ontario 





METRIC IRONCASE METERS— 
REGULATORS .. . meet all re- Low-pressure capacities up to 
quirements for automatic, de- 10,000 cu. ft. at 2” differential. 
pendable, sensitive pressure 
control of gases. 
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Recommended 
Physical 


Oil Type Tests 


ASTM 
Designa- 
tion’ 


Required 
Nomo- 
graphs” 





Light Distillates 
(Gasoline. Kerosene, 
Light Diesel Oil 


APi 
50% 
Point 


ASTM Aniline Point 


API 
50% 
Point 


Intermediate Oils 
(Distillate and Blended 
Fuel Oils, Gas Oils and 
Similar Stocks) 

Not 


287-39 


ASTM Distillation 


86-46 
611-46T 
287-39 


ASTM Distillation 


158-41 


10% to 90% (50% if 90% 
Obtainable) 


Distillation Slope in 


F/Vol. % 
Residual Oils or Oils with API 
50% ASTM Distillation 


Points Above 650 F 


Viscosity at 122°F 





Table 2—Physical Tests for Estimating C/H Weight Ratios 


during oil admission divided by the 
pounds of enriching oil. The hydro- 
gen to oil feed ratio (h/w) is then the 
volume fraction of hydrogen in the 
blue gas plus undissociated steam dur- 
ing oil admission multiplied by b/w. 
When steam feed and approximate 
fraction of steam decomposition (Ff) 
values are available for the oil admis- 
sion period, then b/w (21) (Ibs. 
make steam/lb. make oil) (1 + F) 
and h/w = (21) (F) (lbs. make 
steam/lb. of “~~ oil). The assump- 
tion of F = 0.7 to 0.8 for the oil ad- 
mission “tepwdl period should be 
sufficiently accurate. 

When operating conditions other 
than those approached in the labora- 
tory are used, particularly reforming 
and possibly also putting part of the 
oil on the fire, the nomograph of 
Figure 1 can only serve as a relative 
scale or index for selecting the oils 
with the highest potential gasification 
value. For such application the point 
marked “B” on the nomograph of 
Figure 1 can be used. Point “A” 
corresponding to typical operating 
conditions for the laboratory test in 
a hydrogen atmosphere and point “C” 
for industrial high Btu oil gas opera- 
tion are also shown. 

In high Btu oil gas operation no hy- 
drogen is fed to the generator and 
h/w is zero. The base gas to oil feed 
ratio (b/w) during the make can then 
be computed from the ratio of make 
steam (including atomizing steam) to 
make oil expressed in pounds of steam 
per pound of make oil by multiplica- 
tion with the factor 378/18 21. 
For example, when feeding 0.5 lbs. 
of make steam per pound of make oil. 
b/w = (0.5) (21) or 10.5 and x 
(according to Equation 4) is 10/(10.5 
/+10, or roughly 0.5 atmospheres. 
Since operation is normally at atmos- 
pheric pressure, Px 0.5 
pheres. 


For 


atmos- 


conversion of. the enriching 
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values and oil gas yields from a Btu 
per pound to a Btu per gallon basis 
the plot of pounds per gallon versus 
API (Fig. 1) may be used. Com- 
parison of C/H ratios alone is not rec- 
ommended since the effect of a higher 
C/H ratio may be compensated for by 
a higher specific gravity of the higher 
C/H ratio oil. Since oil prices are 


based on volume units the enriching 
value in Btu/gallon should always be 
used for purchasing oil. 


Although the use of C/H ratios de- 
termined by ultimate analysis is rec- 
ommended, C/H ratios can usually be 
estimated with satisfactory accuracy 
from any one of three groups of 
simple physical tests. (10) These 
groups are given in Table 2. 


The accuracy of these three meth- 
ods is entirely comparable (average 
deviation 0.10 C/H ratio, maxi- 
mum deviation + 0.30 C/H ratio) 
throughout the range of petroleum 
fractions investigated. Volumetric av- 
erage boiling points (average of 10, 
30, 50, 70 and 90 per cent distillation 
points) instead of 50 per cent distil- 
lation points will give better results 
with the above methods. Since only 
a non-cracking distillation method can 
be used the viscosity-gravity method 
is most easily applicable to all oils 
other than distillates (oils with 50 per 
cent distillation points above 650° F). 
These correlations were published in 
nomographic form (19) and the nomo- 


graphs shown Figures 2, 3 and 4 
(See Part 1). 

In Table I (See Part 1) operating 
(See Note at the bottom of the page) 
results for carburetted water gas ani 
high Btu oil gas manufacture are sum- 
marized. Estimated results obtained 
from the nomograph of Figure 1 (See 
Part 1) and the required steam data 
are also given. For the carburetted 
water gas data an average steam de- 
composition of 80 per cent during oil 
admission was assumed and an aver- 
age oil gas yield of 10 std. cu. ft./Ib. 
was assumed for all plant data for the 
purpose of calculating oil gas partial 
pressures. C/H ratios of the oils were 
generally estimated from physical 
properties employing the recently pub- 
lished nomographs. (10) Ten sets of 
laboratory and pilot plant data (15, 
19, 20, 21, 25, 36, 38) using atmos- 
pheres ranging from hydrogen to oil 
gas and using oils from propane to 
Mirando crude are also included to 
demonstrate the flexibility of this 
method for estimating cracking re- 

sults. 

The arithmetic average deviation of 
the estimated enriching values (Btu 
recoveries) is 4.9 M Btu/gal. and the 
algebraic average deviation is —4.] 
M Btu/gal. Similarly, an algebraic 
average deviation of approximately 
—5 M Btu/gal. was obtained for the 
laboratory cracking test data in hy- 
drogen reported by Cauley and Del- 
gass (7) and Kugel. (8) This tend- 
ency of the correlation to give enrich- 
ing values (or their equivalent ) from 
4-5 M Btu/gal. too low is thought to 
be due to the use of stabilized make 
gas heating values as its basis.* As 
noted in a previous section, the make 
gas was first contacted with cold light 
tar for removal of aromatics and then 
further stabilized by storage in a 
water-sealed holder for 16 hours. This 
discrepancy was most pronounced for 
the five sets of Hall high Btu oil gas 

*Laboratory cracking test data in 
blue gas atmospheres obtained by E. 
J. Murphy (4) and reported by Cauley 
and Delgass (7) do not show this con- 
stant deviation. An increasingly nega- 
tive deviation of the estimated value is 
observed at decreasing enriching 
values, 





Note: Table 1 appeared in part 1 of this 

yotnotes for the table are given here: 

“Oil gas is considered to consist of the gase- 
ous hydrocarbons plus He produced from the 
make oil; no He is assumed to be produced 
from oil if more than 5 SCF of carrier gas 
He per Ib. of make oil (h/w) are available; 
values in parenthesis are Lone only on hy- 
drocarbon constituents of oil gas. 
“Enriching values calculated by Pacific 
method with Providence modification. 
**Actual C/H ratios 


*Excluding methane 


Coast 


in blue 


article, 


on pages 28 and 29 of the October issue The 
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process data (26) which deviated ap- 
proximately —12 M Btu/gal. (See 
Table 1—Part 1.) 

The arithmetic average deviation of 
the estimated gaseous paraffins plus 
olefins (illuminants) yields is 4.1 cu. 
ft./gal. Total oil gas yields in the 
range of hydrogen production are 
only reported when reliable tempera- 
ture measurements were available. In- 
dustrial tar data were too limited to be 
reported here. 

From the results of the study of oil 
gasification presented here it appears 
that for controlled laboratory condi- 
tions at steady-state operation the basic 
variables affecting the composition 
and yields of products can be evalu- 
ated and empirical equations repre- 
senting the net effects of the extremely 
complex mechanisms of cracking, hy- 
drogenation, dehydrogenation, poly- 
merization and approach to pseudo- 
equilibria (39) can be developed. 
Successful application of these corre- 
lations to plant conditions must be 
based on the assumption that the 
steady-state laboratory operation cor- 
responds to cyclic plant operation if 
average temperatures, flow rates and 
gas compositions are used. 

A study of plant data for carburetted 
water gas and high Btu oil gas indi- 
cates good agreement of cracking re- 
sults estimated from laboratory data 
correlations if allowance for Btu losses 
of make gas during stabilization is 
made. However, the effects of cyclic 
operation and non-uniform conditions 
in carburetors and oil gas generators 
are expected to introduce considerable 
uncertainties. (40) Temperature meas- 
urements in the laboratory are only 
approximations and their accuracy is 
even lower in a large-scale cyclic proc- 
ess. Whenever plant operating con- 
ditions deviate considerably from the 
range of residence times and cracking 
temperatures over which the validity 
of the correlations was established in 
the laboratory, the methods of esti- 
mating oil gasification results present- 
ed here would not be applicable. 

A typical example of this would be 
a carburetted water gas reforming op- 
eration where an oil gas originally 
produced under conditions which can 
be quantitatively evaluated is passed 
through an incandescent fuel bed. The 
practice of introducing oil into a water 
gas generator does not seem to cause 
serious discrepancies in results al- 
though in this case the term Enrich- 
ing value or Btu recovery is not quite 
correct due to utilization of some of 
the carbon deposited by the oil for 
water gas production. 

Excluding the exceptions noted 
above, it appears that enriching values 
or Btu recoveries and gaseous hydro- 


carbon and tar plus carbon yields can 
be estimated with considerable ac- 
curacy within the ‘limits of residence 
time and cracking temperature now 
employed in the manufacture of car- 
buretted water gas and high Btu oil 
gas from the following variables: 

(1) The C/H ratio of the oil 

(2) The partial pressure of the oil 

gas in the cracking zone. 
The relative quantities of base 
(carrier) gas hydrogen and oil 
introduced during the oil ad- 
mission period. 

The common objection to the use 
of the ultimate analysis as criterion 
has been removed by the development 
of simple graphical methods for esti- 
mating the C/H ratio of oils varying 
from natural gasoline to Bunker C fuel 
oil from routine physical oil tests 
which can be performed by plant per- 
sonnel. For best results the analvtical 
determination of C/H ratios is, how- 
ever, recommended. 


(3) 


The return to the ultimate analysis 
of hydrocarbons as a method of clas- 
sifying them as to their gasification 
efficiency appears to have been most 
successful since it was shown that at 
the high temperatures used by the gas 
industry the property which will most 
satisfactorily explain the behavior of 
hydrocarbons ranging from propane 
to Bunker C fuel oil is the carbon- 
hydrogen ratio. It seems, therefore, 
practical to employ the C/H ratio as 
an index in the prediction of the po- 
tential gasification value of hydro- 
carbon materials. By using an oper- 
ating point on the nomograph of 
Figure 1 (Part 1.) typical of the gasi- 
fication process in question (although 
not necessarily giving the exact numer- 
ical Btu recovery values realized in the 
plant) a method of rating oils for pur- 
chasing has been developed. 
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AGA Convention 


Continued from page 30 


non-industrial illness that is the most 
consuming of employee time as was 
demonstrated by a chart depicting ac- 
cident and health experiences in the 
Peoples company for the year 1947: 


Experience Table 
Van Hours Lost 


Injuries Per cent 


Industrial 


17,878 ods 
13,266 5.75 


Non-Industrial 
Illness 

Industrial 788 34 
Non-Industrial 189,903 86.16 


230,835 109.00 


The averages for the system were 60 
hours per employee per year. 

Dr. Linberg also explained that in- 
dustrial medicine regards a plant or 
a company as a social group, where 
disease can often be detected in its in- 
cipiency. Speaking of accidents he 
said that it is now realized that 50 
per cent of the employees of a com- 
pany are responsible for the great ma- 
jority of the accidents, and 25 per 
cent of these have emotional problems 
that make them accident prone in ex- 
cess of the average for the group. 

Dealing with the broader aspects 
of safety and accident prevention, Dr. 
Ned H. Dearborn, President of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, Chicago, urged 
the audience to assume a personal re- 
sponsibility for safety, on the job and 
off. He also pointed out that the safety 
record of the gas industry had de- 
teriorated in the last three years, with 
the 1948 record of accident frequency 
up to 19.93, per million man hours, 
whereas it formerly stood at 11. 


Atlantic City in 1950 


The all-industry average is only be- 
tween 12 and 13 while, some large 
corporations, namely General Motors 
and Firestone have cut their accident 
rate to under five per million man 
hours. 

“To be a success, accident preven- 
tion must have the continuous and un- 
qualified support of top manage- 
ment,” he concluded “and accident 
prevention should be a part of every 
production program.” 

In a series of routine meetings the 
various sections and committees ac- 
cepted the nominating committee’s 
recommendations for chairmen, ap- 
proved the treasurer’s report, amended 
the constitution and by-laws to make 
minor changes in AGA headquarters 
staff designations, and selected Atlan- 
tic City for the 1950 annual conven- 
tion. 
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The current program of construction which 
we are conducting at this Plant includes manu- 
facturing, mixing or handling equipment for 
this unusually large number of different kinds 


of gaaes 


The engineering for this construction involves 
many phases of gas manufacturing technology 


SEVEN DIFFERENT KINDS OF GASES IN THIS PLANT 
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the engineering background required for the 
installation of this natural gas equipment, 
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Our current and recent work in making provisions for the utilization of 
natural gas in manufactured gas plants is another example of continuing 
progress in fitting available fuels into the manufactured gas picture. To a 
great extent, this progress is accounted for by the flexibility of the cyclic 
carburetted water gas process which permits the use of many different 
kinds of fuels and enrichers. 


U.G.I. processes contribute to this flexibility: 


A eS ee ee U.G.|. Standard Process 
Bunker and Residuum Oil ............. U.G.|. Heavy Oil Process 
| eee eee ee eee U.G.|. Reforming Process 
L. P. Gases (Propane, Butane) .......... U.G.|. Reforming Process 
SG a Sky eb so 6 a: & 6 30m e8 ow 08 U.G.|. Special Processes 
EE se. <a 6, we ee a ek ee eee U.G.|. Reforming Process 
UNITED ENGINEERS & CONSTRUCTORS INC 
NEW YORK 17 PHILADELPHIA 5 CHICAGO 2 
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In making the annual awards at the convention, AGA President 

Robert W. Hendee seems as well pleased as the recipients. At the 

left he gives the Beal Award to Edward G. Boyer, of Philadelphia, 

and at the right he gives the Distinguished Service Award to James 
A. Brown, of Jackson, Mich. 


Presentation of 1949 Awards and Prizes 
Is Feature of AGA Convention Session 


HIGH spot of the AGA convention 

sessions came on Wednesday, Oct. 
19, when the regular annual awards 
were distributed. 

James A. Brown, president, Michi- 
gan Gas Storage Co., Jackson, Mich. 
received the highest honor bestowed 
by AGA when he was presented with 
the Distinguished Service Award for 
having made the most outstanding con- 
tribution of any individual toward the 
advancement of the gas industry. Mr. 
Brown was cited in recognition of out- 
standing engineering achievements in 
such varied operations as the produc- 
tion and sale of by-products: the de- 
sign of distribution systems in the in- 
terests of adequacy and economy: im- 
provements in metering large volumes 
of gas: increasing effectiveness and 
capacity of water heaters; develop- 
ments in the underground storage of 
gas; and others, all of which have en- 
abled the gas industry to serve more 
customers with greater efficiency. 

The Meritorious Service Medal was 
awarded posthumously to Terrence 
Casey, of the Rochester Gas and Elec 
tric Co. 

Edward G. Boyer, manager. gas de- 
partment, Philadelphia Electric Co.. 
Philadelphia, Pa.. was honored when 
he was awarded the Beal Medal. Mr. 
Boyer won the award for contributing 
the best paper presented at an Associa- 
tion meeting during the past year. His 
paper was entitled “Meeting the Peak 
Load Problem.” He previously won 
the Beal Medal in 1947. 

Two operating units of The Ohio 
Fuel Gas Co. received Merit Awards 
for their achievement in accumulating 
one million or more man-hours of 
work without a disabling injury acci- 
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dent. This is the second successive 
year that the Ohio utility has won this 
national recognition. 

The gas utility divisions of Ohio 
Fuel are: Distribution District No. 1 
of Toledo, whose 348 employees estab- 
lished a work record of 1.004.730 
hours from March 12, 1948 to August 
31, 1949, without a disabling injury, 
and Distribution District No. 6 of Co- 
lumbus, whose 410 employees worked 
a total of 1,442,602 hours from 
October 16. 1947 to June 9, 1949, 
without a disabling injury. 

The second annual Progress Award 
for Gas Summer Air Conditioning, 
sponsored by Servel, Inc., was pre- 
sented to the Houston Natural Gas 
Corp., Houston, Texas, for making the 
greatest contribution during the year 
to the advancement of gas summer air- 
conditioning. 

\ check for $1,000 and a plaque 
were presented to the company. In 
addition, gold-plated replicas of the 
plaque were given to L. L. Ladewig. 
manager of the air conditioning de- 
partment, and 28 other members of 
Houston Natural Gas who contributed 
to winning the award. 

Outstanding individual accomplish- 
ments in home service were recognized 
when four winners of the nationwide 
Home Service Achievement Award 
were announced. 

These national honors were awarded 
to Mrs. Eleanor V. Wiese, home serv- 
ice director. Public Service Electric & 
Gas Co., Newark, N. J.; Mrs. F. Jean 
Torrance, home service director. The 
Peoples Natural Gas Co., Johnstown, 
Pa.: Mrs. Arvilla H. Patison, home 
service director, Lone Star Gas Co., 
Fort Worth, Texas: and Miss Eleanor 


A. Marvin. home service director. The 
Manufacturers Light & Heat Co, 
Steubenville, Ohio. 

Each of the winners received $200 
and a bronze plaque. 


Three gas utility men were an- 
nounced as winners of the third annual 
AGA Gas Heating Progress Award 
sponsored by Coroaire Heater Corp. 


Dwight M. Baker. utilization engi- 
neer, Oklahoma Natural Gas Co., 
Tulsa, Okla.. was awarded first prize 
of $500 for the development of an edu- 
cational study course with lecture ma- 
terials and visual aids for company 
employees, dealers and servicemen. 

Second prize of $250 went to E. E. 
Boegli, industrial gas engineer, South 
Carolina Power Co., Charleston, S. C., 
for an educational program stressing 
better gas utilization through correct 
installation and adequate piping. 

Third prize of $150 was awarded 
to Garland Galloway. commercial man- 
ager, Cumberland County Gas Co.. 
Vineland, N. J.. for a promotional 
campaign featuring the operation of 
gas heating appliances in an_all-gas 
model home. 


Rockwell Issues Booklet 
On Conversion Problems 


The Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Division, 
Rockwell Manufacturing Co., has prepared 
an informative brochure that reviews the 
problems encountered with meters and regu- 
lators when a gas system is changed over 
from manufactured to natural gas. 

The purpose of this brochure is to report 
information gathered by personal interviews 
and to review published literature on me- 
thods of keeping meters and regulators in 
a satisfactory operating condition. 

The various change-overs throughout the 
country are considered chronologically; the 
literature that is quoted is noted in a com- 
plete bibliography at the end of the book. 

With the increased activity and interest 
in gas conversion this brochure should make 
a valuable addition to any distribution en- 
gineer’s reference library. To obtain copies 
write Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Division, 
Rockwell Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh 8. 


Standards Ass’n. Approves 
Appliance Requirements 


New requirements for seven classes of gas 
equipment, adopted by the Approval Re- 
quirements Committee. have been approved 
by the American Standards Association. Inc. 
All become effective on January 1, 1950. 

The new standards are now being printed 
for distribution in published form. They 
cover domestic gas ranges, water heaters. 
room heaters, incinerators, hot plates and 
laundry stoves, gas hose for portable ap- 
pliances, and gas valves. 

The room heater standards are a revision 
of the current space heater requirements 
Their new title covers more appropriately 
the functioning of such appliances and 
avoids confusion with new types of ap 
pliances appearing on the market. 
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News of the Gas Industry 


Mon C, Wallgren Now on FPC, 
Replacing Leland Olds 


On Oct. 19, the United States Senate con- 
firmed Mon C. Wallgren as a member of the 
Federal Power Commission. 

Previously the Senate had voted 53 to 15 
to reject the nomination of Leland Olds 
for another term. 


Brooklyn Union Celebrates 


100th Birthday 


The Brooklyn Union Gas Co. celebrated 
its 100th anniversary at a special luncheon 


on Nov. 2. President Clifford E. Paige re- 
viewed the early years of the company, 
which started to serve gas in November 


1849, with 50 employees and street light- 
ing as its load. 

Mr. Paige also spoke of the future, and 
the economic advantages of the introduc- 
tion of natural gas to the eastern seaboard. 


L. C. Peters Becomes V-P 
of Laclede Gas Light 


Lovett C. Peters, 
former assistant 
treasurer of the 
Bankers Trust 
Company of New 
York City has been 
named a vice-presi- 
dent of The La- 
clede Gas _ Light 
Company of St. 
Louis, according to 
an announcement 
by Robert W. Otto, 
President of that 
company. 

Mr. Peters has 

in Ladue, a suburb of 





Lovett C. Peters 


established residence 


St. Louis. 


V. H. Schnee Leaves Battelle 
for University of Oklahoma 


Verne H. Schnee, formerly assistant di- 
rector of the Battelle Memorial Institute. has 
been named director of the University of 
Oklahoma Research Institute in Norman. 

Mr. Schnee is the first full-time chairman 
of the OU institute. 


South Jersey Company Wants 
To Build Pipe Line 


South Jersey Gas Co. of Atlantic City, has 
asked the Federal Power Commission to 
authorize the construction of 77 miles of 
pipe line in New Jersey, designed to carry 
an estimated 30,000,000 cu. ft. of natural gas 
per day. 


GAMA Installs Its 





Frederic O. Hess 


Stanley H. Hobson 





N. Y. Companies Are Declared 
‘Under Natural Gas Act’ 


Denying motions to dismiss for lack of 
jurisdiction the applications of Consolidated 
Edison Co. of N.Y., the Brooklyn Union 
Kings County Lighting Co., 
the Federal Power Commission has author- 


Gas Co. and 


ized the three companies to construct in- 
tegrated natural gas pipe line facilities in 
the New York metropolitan area. 

The facilities involve a total of approxi- 
mately 38 miles of pipe line to be built at 
an estimated aggregate cost of $12,723,000, 
194,500,000 cu. ft. of 
natural gas per day to be 


and will carry about 
delivered by 
Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp. 
Consolidated Edison, Brooklyn Union and 
the Kings County Company filed applications 
earlier this year requesting FPC (1) to find 
that the companies will not become natural 
gas companies subject to the jurisdiction of 
the Commission by reason of the construc- 
tion and operation of the proposed fa- 
cilities, or as an alternative, (2) to au- 
thorize construction and operation of the 
facilities. 
Rejecting the 
panies that the facilities will be used only 


contention of the com- 
for local distribution, the Commission said 
that the proposed transportation of gas or- 
iginating in Texas and Louisiana through 
the authorized pipe line of Transcontinental 
and the integrated pipe line system of the 
New York companies to the points of de- 
livery into their local gas distribution sys- 
tems, “presents a complete and integrated 
operation having all the essential elements 
of interstate commerce.” 

“The facts, established,” 
the Commission continued, “bring each of 
the New York Applicants within the def- 
inition of a ‘natural-gas company’ as set 
forth in Section 2 (6) [of the Natural Gas 


plain clearly 
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New Officers at Chicago 


QTANLEY H. HOBSON, President 
of the Geo. D. Roper Corp., Rock- 
ford, Ill, was formally installed as 
President of the Gas Appliance Manu- 
facturers Association. at a meeting 
held in Chicago, Tuesday October 18. 
The new first vice-president is Fred- 
eric O. Hess, President, Selas Cor- 
poration of America, Philadelphia; 
and Louis Ruthenburg. chairman of 
the board of Servel. Inc., Evansville, 
became second vice-president. Con- 
tinuing in office by virtue of reelec- 
tion are John Van Norden, secretary 
of the American Meter Co., New 
York, treasurer, and H. Leigh White- 
law, secretary and managing director. 

Officers and new directors of 
GAMA had all been elected at the as- 
sociation annual meeting held in 
May, but installation is deferred un- 
til October to coincide with the be- 
ginning of its fiscal year. 

The directors endorsed the joint 
promotion and advertising campaign 
proposed by the Liquefied Petroleum 
Gas Association and the Natural Gas- 
oline Association, whereby it is pro- 
posed that they. in cooperation with 
GAMA, attempt to raise from $500.- 
000 to $1 million to promote LP gas. 

It was formally voted that GAMA 
would sponsor an exhibit of gas ap- 
pliances and equipment to be held 
simultaneously with the American Gas 
Association convention in 1950. 


Con-Ed Employee Vote Favors 
Union Security 

As a result of a National Labor Board 
election on Oct. 20, all union-eligible em- 
ployees of Consolidated Edison Co. of N. ¢ 
are required to maintain membership in 
the UWUA-CIO, through payment of initia- 
tion fees and dues. as a condition of con- 
tinued employment. 

\ total of 17.909 employees, representing 
67 per cent of the employees eligible to 
vote, cast their ballots in favor of the pro- 
posal. 


Act] . . .” That section of the Act pro- 
vides that a “natural-gas company” means 
a person engaged in the transportation of 
natural gas in interstate commerce or the 
sale in interstate commerce of such gas 
for resale. 
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H. W. Geyer Honored For Work 
On Appliance Standards 


Honoring H. W. Geyer for outstanding 
service in the advancement and _ formula- 
tion of gas appliance standards, the Sub- 
committee on Approval Requirements for 
Gas Water Heaters, of which he was chair 
man, recently presented him with an en- 
graved resolution of commendation citing 
his service to the industry. 

Because of important new assignments, 
Mr. Geyer, who is utilization engineer of 
Southern Counties Gas Co. of California, 
has withdrawn from some of his association 
activities. He had served on the water 
heater requirements group since 1933 and 
had been its chairman since 1941. 

Mr. Geyer also was active as a member of 
several other requirements committees. 


J. H. Taussig, Jr.,. Made Koppers 
Gas Engineer 


J. Hawley Taussig. 
Jr., former assistant 
engineer of works 
for the Philadelphia 
Gas Works Co., has 
been named gas engi- 
neer for Koppers 
Company, Inc. 

Mr. Taussig_ will 
be located in the 
New York City sales 
office where he will 
work with W. Reed 
Morris, former vice- 


J. H. Taussig, Jr. 


president and general manager of Koppers 
Gas and Coke Division and the company’s 
eastern representative, who was named 
Koppers consultant to the gas industry fol- 
lowing his retirement from active manage- 
ment in August. 

A native of Philadelphia, Pa.. Mr. Taus- 
sig attended Germantown Academy and 
Cornell University. From 1931 until 1940 
he was a member of the production de- 
partment of the Philadelphia Gas Works Co. 
In 1941 he joined United Engineers and 
Constructors, Inc., as an engineer in the gas 
design and operating department. He re- 
turned to Philadelphia Gas Works as assist- 
ant engineer of works in 1948. 

Mr. Taussig is the son of J. Hawley Taus- 
sig, one of the foremost leaders in the gas 
industry, who served as consulting engineer 
for the United Gas Improvement Co. 


Henry Obermeyer Now V-P 
with Bozell & Jacobs 


Henry Obermeyer, director of advertising 
of the Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y. has 
resigned to become vice-president of the 
Bozell & Jacobs advertising agency, with 
offices in New York City. 

At various times Mr. Obermeyer has been 
a member of the board of the Advertising 
Federation of America and chairman of its 
Code Committee, President of the Public 
Utilities Advertising Association, and chair- 
man of the Publicity and Advertising Sec- 
tion of the American Gas Association. 

He gained his start in the utility business 
as editor of the American Gas Association 
Monthly. He joined Consolidated Gas in 
1926 as a copy writer, and was shortly made 
responsible for its advertising operations. 
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Frederick O. Ward 


Charles O. Pandorf 


Ward and Pandorf Promoted 
by Stacey Manufacturing 


Frederick O. Ward and Charles O. Pan- 
dorf have been appointed assistants to the 
vice-president of The Stacey Manufacturing 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, and have been as- 
signed to the sales department. 

Following service in the Navy during 
World War I], Mr. Ward, a mechanical en- 
gineer, joined the Stacey company, after 
completing his studies at Purdue University. 
He spent several years in the production 
and other. departments before assuming 
duties in the sales department. 

Mr. Pandorf, a son of Frank O. Pandorf, 
vice-president in charge of engineering, 
joined the organization after completing his 
studies at the University of Cincinnati. He 
has had several years’ experience in the 
engineering department, designing and esti- 
mating, and in addition, has had experience 
in the field erecting and inspecting holders, 
purifiers, tanks and other apparatus. 


George L. Harrison Is Dead 


George L. Harrison, an assistant control- 
ler of the Consolidated Edison Co. of N. 
Y., died Nov. 2, after a prolonged illness. 
He was 53 years old. 

Mr. Harrison was named assistant con- 
troller of Consolidated Edison’ in 1936. He 
served on the Stores Committee of both the 


AGA and EEI. 


Louise Frazier in Gettysburg 
Home Service Post 


Miss C. Louise 
Frazier has joined 
the home service 
department of The 
Manufacturers 
Light and Heat Co. 
and will be of serv- 
ice to gas company 
customers in and 
around Gettysburg. 
Pa. 

According to 
Carl C. Robbins, 
district manager, 
Louise Frazier the new home 





economist will 
make her headquarters in the recently 
opened home service center in the gas com- 
pany’s office at Gettysburg. 

Miss Frazier is a native of Lock Haven, 
Pa. She attended high school in that city, 
Rider College at Trenton, N. J., and re- 
ceived her bachelor of science degree in 
home economics from Penn State Univers- 
ity. 





International Derrick Elects 
Mark Gardner President 


The election of Mark Gardner as Presi 
dent of International Derrick & Equipmen 
Co. was announced Nov. 1 by J. B. O’Con 
nor, Ideco’s board chairman and executiv: 
vice-president of Dresser Industries, Inc., o! 
which Ideco is a subsidiary. Mr. Gardne: 
will make his headquarters in Dallas, Texas 
where the company’s headquarters are being 
moved. 

Mr. Gardner, who was also elected a 
director of Ideco, succeeds Oscar M. Have 
kotte, who served as president from 1940 
until his resignation recently. 

A native of Colorado and a graduate in 
petroleum engineering of the Colorado 
School of Mines, Mr. Gardner joined the 
field staff of Phillips Petroleum Company 
in 1933. Upon his discharge from the army 
in 1945, he rejoined Phillips as assistant 
general superintendent of production, re- 
signing in 1946 to accept the position of 
vice-president of Loffland Brothers and its 
foreign subsidiaries. 


Gottwald Is Ass’t Sales Mgr. 
of Nordstrom Valve 


H. Gottwald has 
been made assistant 
sales manager of 
Nordstrom Valve Di- 
vision, Rockwell 
Manufacturing Co., 
according to an an- 
nouncement by A. J. 
Kerr, vice-president 
in charge of sales. 

Mr. Gottwald has 
been identified with 
the company’s valve 
operations since 1928 
and has a wide experience both in domestic 
and foreign fields. For the past several 
years he has concentrated on South Ameri- 
can accounts and handled the major part 
of Rockwell’s export operations there. 


H. Gottwald 


James D. Cunningham Chosen 
National President of ASME 


The election of James Dalton Cunning- 
ham, President of Republic Flow Meters 
Co., of Chicago, as the national President 
of American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers for 1950, was announced recently. He 
will assume office at the end of the 1949 
annual meeting, to be held in New York, 
Nov. 27-Dec. 2. 


McGee and King Are Promoted by 
Tenn. Gas Transmission 


W. C. McGee, Jr., has been named gen- 
eral superintendent of operations of the Ten- 
nessee Gas Transmission Co. and Joe J. 
King has been made chief engineer, accord- 
ing to Charles S. Coates, vice-president. 

Mr. McGee was formerly chief engineer 
and Mr. King was industrial sales engi- 
neer. In their new positions, Mr. McGee 
will have general supervision over pipe line 
and compressor operation and maintenance, 
gas measurement and dispatching, while 
Mr. King will have general supervision 
over all engineering functions, including 
design, drafting, material control and sur- 
veying. 
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McNamara and Porter Promoted 
by Consolidated Edison 


John J. McNamara, of the Consolidated 

Edison Co. of N. Y., has been appointed to 
he new position of assistant general com- 
nercial manager. This promotion was part 
f a general reorganization of the depart- 
nent recently announced by R. B. Grove, 
vice-president. 

For several years Mr. McNamara has di- 
ected specific portions of the commercial 
relations department’s activities as system 
ommercial manager. In his new assign- 
nent, he will direct commercial operations 
on a department-wide basis under Joseph F. 
Rooney, general commercial manager. 

Frederic J. Porter, Jr., has been appointed 
commercial manager in charge of customer 
relations and staff operations of the depart- 
ment. His new duties are an enlargement 
of his responsibilities of the past few years, 
during which he has specialized in organiz- 
ing and directing customer contact opera- 
tions, particularly as they related to opera- 
tions of the 28 district offices. 

Active for several years as a member of 
industry committees, Mr. Porter served as 
chairman for the 1948-49 Customer 
tions Committees of the American Gas As- 


Rela- 


sociation and the Edison Electric Institute. 

C. L. Havener has been appointed to the 
new position of manager of Brooklyn re- 
tail accounts. He has been active in com- 
mittee work of AGA and EEI and is now 
chairman of the Customer Collections Com- 
mittee, AGA. 


Gasair Associates to Build 


Plant for PG & E 


The Pacific Gas and Electric Co. has 
named Gasair Associates, of San Francisco, 
as the successful bidder for the construction 
of a propane-air gas plant to be installed at 
Colusa, Calif. Construction commenced the 
latter part of October. 

Automatic Gasair equipment with a ca- 
pacity of 25,000 cu. ft. per hour is being 
installed, supplying an interchangeable pro- 
pane-air gas with natural gas as a supple- 
mental supply during peak demand periods. 

The new Colusa installation is the fourth 
Gasair plant to be ordered by P G & E. 
Three other plants, replacing manufactured 
gas for complete town service, are in opera- 
tion at Redding, Red Bluff anrd Grass Val- 
ley. 


American Natural 


(Continued from page 24) 


mum capacity of 650 million cu. ft. a 
day envisaged for the line by adding 
additional compressors and by cutting 
in for further storage capacity the 
Reed city field contiguous to Austin 
and Goodwell in Michigan. In addi- 
tion to being of invaluable assistance 
to system companies by sharply in- 
creasing their available gas supplies 
from the maximum of 125 million cu. 
ft. a day which the system previously 
had obtained from Panhandle Eastern 
Pipe Line Co. under contract expiring 
at the end of 1951, the new line will 
provide needed gas supplies to unaffli- 
ated utility companies operating in 
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parts of lowa, Michigan, Missouri and 
Wisconsin. 

Among these non-system companies 
are Madison (Wisc.) Gas & Electric 
Company, St. Joseph (Mo.) Light & 
Power Co., Wisconsin Power & Light 
Co. and Wisconsin Public Service 
Corp. 

FPC approval of the 75 billion cu. 
ft. annual capacity for the line would 
give the American Natural Gas Co. 
System sufficient gas to meet the 713.- 
200,000 cu. ft. daily peak demand an- 
ticipated in 1951, based on 24 hours 
at zero temperature. The gas needed 
for requirements above pipe line capa- 
city would be provided by Panhandle 





gas (contract for which is extendable 
past 1951), through operation of 
storage holders and by using standby 
gas manufacturing facilities for rela- 
tively short periods where cost is a 
secondary consideration. 

Confidence of the system in meet- 
ing demands for gas likely to be made 
on it is shown in the action of Mich- 
igan Consolidated Gas Co. This im- 
portant operating company recently 
has been signing up a considerable 
amount of industrial business on prac- 
tically a firm basis since the new con- 
tracts call for 30 days’ notice of inter- 
ruption by the supplier. Formerly 
only 24 hours’ notice was required. 





“Supouor” QUA 
That Is More Than Tin Deep 


EXTRA QUALITY FEATURES AT NO EXTRA COST: 


% One-piece, double tinned, ribbed steel carriage for faster repairs 
% Bottoms loaded—stops corrosion even if tin coating is scuffed 

%& Heavier tinplate for tables & bottoms—extra rigid; better proofs 
%& Flanged cases—for sweated seams & tight corners; exfra strong 

% Forged brass side pipes—no porosity, no corrosion, no solder leaks 
% Heaviest British tinplate used for biggest capacity meters 


1,000,000 


Completed Meters Are Our Best Salesmen! 
ALL SIZES 5B TO 60C 


SUPERIOR METER CO., INC. 


167 4ist Street, Brooklyn 32. N. Y. 
Respected By 2 Generations of Meter Men 


© Meters © Meter Repairs °@ 


Diaphragms © Parts © Accessories 


SEND FOR BIG FREE CATALOG 
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Higher Btu Gas 


(Continued from page 19) 


first month. These losses were esti- 


mated to be: 


Net Revenue Losses 


Millford $1,400 
New Bedford 20.000 
Worcester 42.000 


The conversion expenses, including 
cost of unbilled gas, are being writ- 
ten off at a rate of 40 per cent in 
1949 and balance over a five year 


period. 


FOTS Savings not as Great on 
New Bedford and Worcester 

It should be pointed out the savings 
in FOTS and holder costs are expected 
to be less in the case of New Bedford 
and Worcester Division when com- 
pared with those realized at Framing- 
ham. This is because these two com- 
panies were not having to force their 
plants to obtain the required capacity 
and hence the operating and mainte- 
nance costs were normal. The follow- 
ing are comparative fuel data covering 
a three month period for the two com- 
panies. It is expected that after the 
personnel becomes more familiar with 
the new conditions. operating results 
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NO. 5 SPRAGUE GAS 


Nation wide popularity of Metal Rim Diaphragms and urging of 
our many customers has prompted us to produce this large size dia- 


Its construction follows the same lines as our S-7, S-72, and S-73, 
having the dished type center tins permanently attached to the leather. 

You will like the smooth, perfect performance of the No. 5 Sprague 
meter when our new S-75 Metal Rim Diaphragms are used in it. 


METERS 








Reasons Why— 


METAL RIM DIAPHRAGMS 





Plus— 


year period. 





Measure Gas Accurately:— 
®@ NO WETTING 
@ NO BLOCKING 
@ NO FORMING 
@ NO STRETCHING THE LEATHER 


Our LMPCO oil which stays in the leather easily thru a 10 





LANCASTER METER PArRTs Co. 


Post Office Box 
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Lancaster, Ohio 


will show some slight savings in FOTS 
costs. Worcester reports they have 
been able to reduce their water gas 
making personnel by 25 per cent. 


New Bedford W orcester 
July-Aug.-Sept. -July-Aug.-Sept. 
1949 1948 1949 1948 
Oil/ Mcf 4.09 3.89 4.02 4.03 
Coke/Mcf 15.36 15.50 15.16 15.20 
Steam #/Mcf 


(used) 18.6 21.3 18.00 29.20 
Tar gal./ 
Mcf 818 .778 804 =.806 


The FOTS were: 


Based on Unit Prices of: 


Oil 5e/gal 5.5c/gal. 
Coke 18.00/ton 17.80/ton 
Tar 5c/gal. 5e/gal. 
Steam 75c/M lbs. 75c/M_ Ibs. 


New Bedford 
Before After 


W orcester 
Before After 


Oil 19.45 20.43 22.17 22.11 
Coke 13.85 13.82 13.53 13.49 
Steam 160 1.40 239 #686135 
Total 34.90 35.65 37.89 36.95 
Tar Credit 3.89 4.09 4.03 4.02 
FOTS 31.01 31.56 33.86 32.93 


During the three months that these 
companies have been using 660 Btu 
gas they have found their operations 
are much easier and customers are 
quite enthusiastic about the “new 
gas.” Management and sales execu- 
tives are pleased since it has been pos- 
sible to remove restrictions on sales. 
The importance of this removal of 
restrictions is evidenced from the fact 
that New Bedford, for instance, has 
added some 1500 new house heating 
customers this year and expects» to 
add 500 more before the year ends 
making a total of 2,000 heating cus- 
tomers added since the decision was 
made to go to 660. At Worcester the 
company has been able to take on 
several million cu. ft. more industrial 
gas load which it had previously been 
unable to supply due to inadequate 
transmission capacity. There is little 
doubt in any one’s mind of the very 
great value that 660 Btu has meant to 
these companies. 

In spite of the steps taken to in- 
crease capacity of these companies by 
25 per cent, restrictions on sales have 
had to be inaugurated again. This 
means that before further sales can be 
permitted plant capacity or distribu- 
tion capacity or both in some instances 
must be increased. This raises the 
question as to what should be done. 
Fortunately a practical and economi- 
cal solution is at hand through the 
adoption of 951 Btu gas and heavy oil. 


Editor’s Note 


Part 2 of this article will consider the 
change from a 660 Btu gas to a 951 Btu 
gas. It will appear in the December issue 
of AMERICAN GAS JOURNAL. 
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‘Ss 
ve *PC Approves Ohio Fuel Gas Plan to Expand 
as Underground Gas Storage Capacity 





The Federal Power Commission has authorized Ohio P sl 
Fuel Gas Co., of Columbus, to construct and operate fa- Operating Conditions Vary But— | 
- cilities necessary for expansion of the company’s under- 
ground natural gas storage capacity by approximately 16.6 


0 billion cu. ft., which will bring the total ultimate capacity 
to about 59.3 billion cu. ft. 

0 Under the authorization, Ohio Fuel will convert six nat- REYNOLDS REGULATORS 
ural gas producing pools to underground storage service. 
06 The company also will construct about 59.8 miles of pipe 
line to be used in connection with the storage operations ' 
and retire approximately 53.1 miles of existing well and Meet Each and Every | 
field lines. 

Total estimated cost of the proposed construction is 
$1,090,975, for which Ohio Fuel plans to arrange a loan 


from its parent corporation, The Columbia Gas System. GAS CONTROL REQUIREMENT | 


Inc.y subject to SEC approval. 



































1 Increased Revenues Reported by FPC 
9 for Natural Gas Companies ; 
5 P REYNOLDS Builds a Regulator for every type ot 
ae yw, of natural gas companies reporting Gas Control Installation. Proved by records of per- 
5 to the Federal Power Commission totaled $62,823,030 in | formance in actual operation, or by records of factory tests 
2 August, an increase of 9.5 per cent over the $57,373,148 pear REYNOLDS uni it 
- reported for the same month a year ago. So +. ae eels 
Gas utility operating income for August. 1949, amount- | for high pressure or low—is a proved product. 

» $6,084,371, m o. : > $6,447,83€ : : : . 
se ed to $6,064,371 Gown 36 per cent from the $6,447,836 Long life, efficient operation, accurate regulation, reason- 

reported for August, 1948. Net income for the month bl , k h th ‘ally j 
ta was $5,971,651 compared to $6,129,059 reported in | *™* on, aw & — eee G58 Wie VERY Sperm 
ns August, 1948. inherent features built into REYNOLDS Gas Regulators 
“ Gas operating revenue deductions amounted to $56,- | through more than 50 years of experience in developing, 
“4 144,415, an increase of 11.4 per cent. Of this total, op- designing, building and testing Gas Control equipment. 
; erating expenses accounted for $44,412,315, up 14 per ; 
2 cent; depreciation for $6,932,591, a gain of 13.9 per cent: For full cooperation of 
of and taxes for $5,399,509, a decrease of 8.6 per cent. Reynolds our Engineering Depan- 
: Gas sales to ultimate consumers in August, 1949. were ment, write our Factory, 
me 112,598,000,000 cu. ft., an increase of 1.6 per cent over Products Branch Offices or Repre- 
oa August, 1948. Sales to residential consumers decreased nee ‘ai 
8 three per cent while sales to commercial and industrial — 
to ‘ < o High Pressure Service House Reg- 
1s consumers increased 0.8 per cent and 1.8 per cent, re- ulators: Straight Lever Type— . 
“a spectively. Revenues from sales to ultimate consumers ino tiseohiodd to ake” yr | 
th increased 2.3 per cent and amounted to $28,079,019. Low Pressure Service or Appliance 
Revenues from residential service decreased slightly: those Raguiasess 
he = > . : ‘ re a District Station Regulators, Single 

from commercial and industrial service increased 2.3 per or Double Valve, Auxiliary BRANCH OFFICES 
ym -ent d 3.8 ent tively Bowl and Automatic Loading 
al cent and 3.8 per cent, respectively. Device Optional me 
“a For the 12 months ended August 31, 1949, gas oper- High Pressuce Line Regulators 423 Dwight Building © 
ie ating revenues aggregated $952,352.048, an increase of e om prety te lg cane mS Cesena 
le 15.3 per cent over the total of $826,125,590 reported for Valve Bouble Valve, Triple retin = 
the 12 months ended August 31, 1948. Net income for — ; =o tae agi 
ry : < fon iat Seals: Dead Weight or Mercury Dallas, Texas ‘ 
‘a the period amounted to $165,244,599, compared to $151.- Relief Valves: High or Low Pres- 

42 ‘ + ° senieitnenaty sure 

608.313 for the previous 12 months, or an increase of i 9 Seay Sa a 
" nine per cent. Quick Closing Anti-Vacuum 
- aives 
dy Automatic Shut-off Valves REPRESENTATIVES 
1 Lever Operated Val 
“A CONVENTION CALENDAR pet aon -o- Eastern Appliance Company 
us Atmospheric Regulators Boston. Massachusetts 
= 2 sts November | Vacuum Regulators Waldo S. Hull 
u- 21-23 Wisconsin Utilities Ass’n., Annual Meeting, Mil- | 163 W. Queen Lane 
es waukee. Wisc. Philadelphia, Pa. 
he 27-Dec. 2. American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 

. T ~: Ty T 7 é 

e. Annual Meeting, New York, N. Y. a [2} o_O) 
1i- 
“ December 
il. 4-7 American Society of Refrigeration Engineers, An 


nual Meeting, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, ill. REYNOLDS GAS REGULATOR COMPANY 


he January * ANDERSON, INDIANA, U. S. A. % 
stu 30-31 Joint AGA-EEI Planning Meeting, Netherland Plaza 
ue Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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New ‘Rol-Air’ Flaring Tool New Electronic Pipe Locator 
Announced By Imperial Weighs Eleven Pounds 

A new “Rol-Air” flaring tool, which both A new featherweight electronic pipe lo 

flares and burnishes copper, brass and cator and leak detector has many uses. | 
aluminum tubing for making up SAE flared is 
tube joints, has been announced by Imperial 0 
Brass Mfg. Co., 1200 W. Harrison St., Chi- tiv 
cago 7. or 
Che new tool has three rollers embodied Es 
in the spreader cone and is said to “roll at 
flares in the air.” because the flares are not re 
formed against a flaring block as is the case gI 
with the conventional flaring tool. Instead F. 
the flare is rolled out with the tubing ex- Ww. 

tended above the face of the flaring block. 

Because the base of the flare is not formed th 
i 
" . be 
Civ. Pega i} Bers th 
gi 
th 
George F. Scherer, research director of os 
Nordstrom, inserts lubricant stick into valve. b 
Nordstrom Has New Lubricant th 
: An energizable plug valve lubricant ate shows the exact location of buried pipes. = 
viding automatic action in maintaining con mains, services, gates, tees, ells, stubs, ete. 7 
tinuous lubrication to insure sealing of wig el 
ie ee einen tee Noeslatran The locator, weighing 11 pounds complete, ft 

Valve Division, Rockwell Manufacturing Co cam be operated by eM. aes ae 
This new compressible lubricant, named Arrows point to control knob for burnishing electronic circuit provides positive location te 
“Hypermatic,” allows automatic lubrication and rollers in spreader cone. signal and gives depth c's well as location of a 
in valves of the Nordstrom type. lines. Standard material tubes and_flash- te 
Lubrication costs may be cut from 20 against the die, the original wall thickness light batteries are used. li 
per cent to as much as 90 per cent, and is maintained at this point. The Goldak Co., creators of the feather- is 
valves will be maintained at a higher peak After the tubing is flared, it is burnished weight pipe locator, have been manufac- fi 
of efficiency when Hypermatic is used, a by turning the operating handle two more turing pipe locators since 1933. For in- | 
cording to George F. Scherer, Nordstrom’: revolutions with control knob in burnishing formation, write to the company, 1540 West vi 
director of research. position. Glenoaks Blvd., Glendale, Calif. b 


NORWALK 
DISC TYPE CHECK VALVE 


Flanged and 
Fabricated in Steel 


For GAS and AIR 
LOW and HIGH PRESSURES 


Can be supplied for use with any pressures. Easily 
lubricated through grease fitting. Indicator shows 
position of disc. Can be counter balanced for verti- 
cal jobs. Dash pot can be installed to prevent chat- 
tering when passing high velocity gas or air. 


NORWALK VALVE COMPANY 
South Norwalk, Conn. 
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ALT: Gem Of Them All 


COEUMBIA conversion 


GAS BURNERS 
More Popular Than Ever 





SO lL a TT 
With Home Owners and Dealers 









DEALERS SAY—Columbia Nutipe Burner has 
a common sense design. Closely duplicates opera- 
tion of appliance when solid fuel was used. Easy 
to install. Seldom requires service. 


HOME OWNERS SAY—Gives quick heat 
transfer and earlier delivery of heat to rooms, 
Has tamper-proof controls and quiet operation. 










MODEL P-ZE 


shown here is designed 
for use in warm air fur- 
maces or round type boiler 
where grates are removed, 












Send for free folder giving 
complete instructions for 
installing 


THE COLUMBIA BURNER CO. 





729 Ewing Street + Toledo 7, Ohio 
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Controlled Humidity Method 
Is Described 


The Niagara “controlled humidity method” 
is a new system of air conditioning giving 
omplete control of temperature and rela- 
tive humidity, holding constant conditions 
or varying them at the will of the user. 
Especially, it provides dry air at normal 
atmospheric temperatures with little or no 
refrigeration required. A condition of 15 
grains of moisture per pound of air at 85° 
F. dry bulb temperature has been produced 
without refrigeration. 

The apparatus is enclosed in a casing 
through which the air is drawn by fans. 
‘he air is filtered and then enters a cham- 
ber where it is dehumidified in passing 
through a spray of “Hygrol” liquid (a hy- 
gienic hygroscopic chemical that absorbs 
the air-borne moisture and contains no salts 
or solids to precipitate). In the same cham- 
ber are located cooling coils which remove 
the latent heat of evaporation and also do 
any sensible heat removal that may be 
needed. The air stream then passes through 
entrained moisture eliminators and is dif- 
fused in the space to be conditioned. 

The absorbent liquid spray falls into a 
tank at the base, from which it is piped to 
a concentrator which removes the moisture 
taken from the air. The reconcentrated 
liquid returns to the system. This process 
is continyous, and the apparatus operates at 
full capacity at all times. 

The same equipment may be used to pro- 
vide winter air conditioning when required, 


by installing a tempering coil at the outdoor 
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NIAGARA CONTROLLED HUMIDITY METHOD — FLOW DIAGRAM 
humidifier, and a_ reheat coil 
above the eliminators. 

This equipment is manufactured in a 
range of sizes providing from 1000 to 20,000 
cfm of conditioned air from a single unit, 
and multiple unit installations are practical. 
It is expected that, by reducing the need for 


intake, a 


refrigeration, the cost of air conditioning 
will be reduced by this method. Applica- 
tions generally are in a temperature range 
from 35° F. upward. 
temperature of 


Below the freezing 
water, the 
frost” method is applicable. 


Niagara “no 


The equipment is protected by U. S. and 


foreign patents. Installations have been 
made in food and chemical process indus- 
tries, in packaging hygroscopic products, for 
preventing moisture on 
metals and other products in storage, in air 
conditioning for laboratory control and for 
human comfort. The manufacturer is the 
Niagara Blower Company, 405 Lexington 


Ave., New York Bie 


condensation of 


New Booklets Describe AGA 


Laboratories Operations 


“What You Should Know About Your 
Laboratories” is the title of a new AGA 
Laboratories publication. Prepared for the 
information of those Laboratories 
facilities, it explains the way in which self- 
regulation through the medium of voluntary 


using 


national gas appliance standards is accom- 
plished. Principal details of the Associa- 
tion’s approval program are presented. Test- 
outlined 
submission of 


ing and inspection policies are 


and regulations covering 
equipment for approval explained. 

A second publication “Manual of Or- 
ganization and Procedure for AGA Require- 
has also been printed. 
It sets forth detailed procedures followed in 
the formulation of standards and rules 
governing organization and operation of the 
Issued in a revised 
chart 


ments Committees” 


responsible committees. 
edition it includes an organization 
showing relationships of the various in- 
terested committees with each other and 
with the American Standards Association. 
Both of these publications may be ob- 
tained from the Laboratories upon request. 





ABSORBS 


MORE EFFICIENT 


oxide with maximum ability to absorb H2S. Ca- 


pacity is greater, trace removal lasts longer. Adapt- 
able to all conditions . . . to high or low pressure 


purification. 


MORE ECONOMICAL Iron sponge cuts puri- 


fication costs to the minimum. 


Connelly’s 74 years’ experience in gas purifica- 


CONNELLY % 





3154 S. California Avenue, Chicago 8 
Elizabeth, N.J., Los Angeles, Calif. 





tion are at your service. 
Write today . 
no obligation. 


Result of 


Available 


IRON SPONGE 


Iron Sponge is an iron 


there’s mSTED 
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Controlled from Blueprint to 


| Told dele [tem Molatige) | (-to ME co @)e\-vaeh i= 


as Specified! 


for 2" to 2° Pipe Sizes 


Modern laboratory 
methods, including our 
exacting “bubble test” 
for leaks, insures a high 
degree of consistent 
quality. With Maxitrol 
Gas Regulators your 
money goes farther in 
terms of Quality and 
B. T. U. rated capacity 
than with others! 


DETROIT GAS REGULATOR CO. 


1742 RIVARD ST. 


DETROIT 7, MICH, 
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Tax Assessment 


(Continued from page 23) 


ties usually performed by a county 
assessor, and the township assessors 
will serve as deputy assessors. 

Pennsylvania and New Jersey have 
township, city and borough assessors. 
In New Jersey each township has a 
board of three assessors and in both 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey some 
cities have several assessors. 

Ad valorem taxes are usually col- 
lected by county collectors, but city, 
township, borough and school district 
collectors are not uncommon. In at 
least one state. West Virginia, ad 
valorem taxes of utilities are collected 
by the state auditor. 

The methods of determining tax val- 
ues are as varied as the assessment 
laws. Most state agencies determine 
utility values by some formula of their 
own making. The formula usually in- 
cludes one or more of the factors of 
cost, book value, estimated reproduc- 
tion cost, earning capacity, stock and 
bond values, and the previous year’s 
assessment adjusted for property 
changes. 

Some states, including Louisiana 
and Illinois, have “schedules” of tax- 
able values which are used uniformly 


throughout the state. The Louisiana 
schedule fixes a definite rate per mile 
for each size of pipe line with a lesser 
rate per mile on gathering lines. The 
Illinois schedule, which is promul- 
gated by the State Department of Rev- 
enue for the assistance of local as- 
sessors, is similar but provides age 
bracket differentials. 

The average annual ad valorem tax 
bill of transcontinental oil and gas 
pipe line companies is approximately 
one per cent of book cost. There is, 
however, no uniformity in the com- 
parative tax burden in the various 
states. The percentage of tax to in- 
vestinent is from three to five times 
as great in some states as in others. 
\verage tax rates applicable to pipe 
line properties vary from less than 
one and one half per cent to more 
than six per cent. The state average 
ratio of assessed value to actual value 
ranges from a low of less than 20 per 
cent to a high of nearly 100 per cent. 

It would be desirable, from the 
viewpoint of the taxpayer, to have 
more uniformity between states, not 
only in the relative tax burden but 
also in the tax laws, methods of ad- 
ministration and report forms. Such 
uniformity, however, cannot be ob- 


tained for many reasons. It has neve 
been possible to get two different legis- 
latures to enact the same law on any 
subject. While the ad valorem tax 
provides more than 40 per cent of the 
total tax revenues of state and local 
governments in the United States, it 
is only one of many taxes comprising 
a complex and comprehensive revenue 
system producing many millions of 
dollars in each state. Some states de- 
pend on the ad valorem much more 
heavily than others in financing gov- 
ernmental costs. The ratio of the cost 
of government to wealth and income 
is also much greater in some states 
than in others. 


Industry is primarily concerned 
with the total cost of government and 
the efficiency of that government. It 
is not particularly interested in the 
organizational setup for ad valorem 
or any other tax. 

Industry is always interested in 
good government, and ad valorem tax 
men can make a valuable contribution 
to the welfare of the country by help- 
ing to bring about better assessment 
administration. The standards of as- 
sessment practice have been substan- 
tially improved within the past 20 
years. The National Association of 
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M-SCOPE Pipe Finder 


LIGHTWEIGHT MODEL 


Catalog No. 25H 


On Request 


JOSEPH G. POLLARD CO., Inc. 
PIPE LINE EQUIPMENT 
NEW HYDE PARK, N. Y. 














CRUSE-KEMPER COMPANY 


AMBLER, PENNA. 


MORE THAN FORTY-FIVE YEARS OF SOUND 


STEEL PLATE CONSTRUCTION 


GAS HOLDERS 


PURIFIERS 
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(Assessing Officers has contributed ma- 
erially to this improvement, as has 
also the establishment of in-service 
iraining schools for assessors in many 
states. 

Industry should be commended for 
the support it is giving such organiza- 
tions as the National Association of 
\ssessing Officers and the National 
fax Association. Representatives of 
industry should be commended for 
their contributions to conferences on 
tax administration and schools for as- 
sessors. Ad valorem tax representa- 
tives of industry have even served as 
instructors in such 
instances. 

Railroad and utility tax represen- 
tatives have their own associations in 
many states and much benefit is de- 
rived from their annual or semi-annual 
meetings. The American Gas Associ- 
ation and Mid-Continent Oil and Gas 
Association conduct periodic tax for- 
ums. These conferences are very bene- 
ficial in that they afford a splendid 
opportunity for the exchange of ideas 
and information and have brought 
about a substantial improvement in 
industry cooperation. In many states, 
however, better cooperation between 
ad valorem tax men is badly needed. 


schools in some 


P. C. Grimes Now Sales Manager 
of G. S. Blodgett Co. 


Paul C. Grimes has been made sales 
manager of the G. S. Blodgett Co., of Burl- 
ington, Vt. He has been with the company 
since 1939, 

Mr. Grimes has had wide experience in 
baking and food service operations in the 
hotel, restaurant and institutional fields. He 
will make his headquarters in New York 
City. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY 
THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND 
JULY 2, 1946, of American Gas Journal, pub 
lished monthly at East Stroudsburg, Pa., for 
November, 1949 


State of New York 
County of New York § 


Before me, a 
state 


Notary Public in and for the 
ind county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Elliott Taylor, who, having been duly sworn ac- 


cording to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Editor of the American Gas Journal and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, man 
agement, etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the 
Act f March 3, 1933, ar July 2, 1946 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub 

| 


» Managing edit 


sher, editor litor, and business man 
ager are: Publisher, American Gas Journal, Inc., 
205 E. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 17; Editor, Elliott Tay 
lor, 205 E. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 17; Business Man- 
ager, Lewis V. Hohl, 205 E. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 17. 

2. Zi he owner i American Gas Journal, 
Ir 205 E. 42nd St., N.Y.( 17; E. Holley 
Poe, 7 Pine St., N.Y.¢ Elliott Taylor, 205 
E. 4 i N.Y.C. 17; Lewis V. Hohl, 205 E. 


+ na St o i . 
42nd St., N.Y.( 17 
That the known bondholders, mortgagees and 


, 32 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount ot bonds, mortgages or 


ther securities are: None 
4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and secu 


rity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
u books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the per 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs con 
tain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and 
this afhant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 


ELLIOTT TAYLOR, Editor. 


pon tl 
ipon iT 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this | 28th 
lay of September, 1949. 


MARY E. KELLEHER. 


ission expires March 30, 1950.) 


(Seal) 


(My comr 
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The mark of 


in purification 


3-15 26th Ave. 
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unerring dependability 


GAS PURIFYING MATERIALS CoO., INC. 


Long Island City 2, New York 


Lloyd C. Ginn Joins Western 
Stove Company 
Llovd C. 
sales manager of the Western Stove Co., of 
Culver City, Calif. 
Mr. Ginn was with 
for 26 years. 


Ouick 
easy way 


GAS AND 
CONNECTIONS 


Ginn has been made general 


American Stove Co. 


TO MAKE 


WATER 


FOR REFRIGERATORS, 
LAUNDRIES, WATER- 
HEATERS, ETC. 










Model ST— 
for pipe connections. 







Model CT—with flared 
joint for copper tubing. 
SKINNER-SEAL SADDLE TEE—for making 
gas and water connections. No pipe 
cutting or threading. Quick. Easy. Cuts 
costs. For gas refrigerators, home laun- 
dries, heaters, etc. Write for circular. 
Approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


M.B.SKINNER CO. 





SOUTH BEND, 21, IND., U.S.A. 








| CLEVELAND 











“A” TYPE METERS 
| “RB” TYPE METERS 
IDIAPHRAGMS 

















Cleveland Gas Meter Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1875 


2009 Rockwell Ave.. Cleveland 14, 0. Phone CHerry 2351 








FIRST 
SEE 


GRIFFITHS 


FOR— 


INDEXES—METER AND REGULATOR PARTS—ORIFICES AND 
SPUDS — U.G.I. SERVISTOPS AND TOOLS — SPECIFICATION 
PARTS AND COMPONENTS. WRITE FOR CATALOG. 


E. F. 
346 E. Walnut Lane, Phila. 44, Pa. 


GRIFFITHS COMPANY 


Serving the Gas Industries for over 40 yeors 
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Phillips Petroleum Merges 
Engineer Available Wasatch Oil 
Gas plant operating, construction and maintenance. Long experience K. S. Adams, President of Phillips 


in all phases carburetted water gas production. Some by-product coke 
plant experience. Understands utilization of natural and L. P. gases. 
Married. Willing to relocate. Address Box 203. c/o American Gas 


Journal Inc., 205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 





Petroleum Co., announced the completion 
of final steps in the merger of Wasatch Oil 
Co. into Phillips Petroleum, which was 
Wasatch’s parent company, on November 1, 
by Phillips taking over the present assets 
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of Wasatch. 
WANTED 
LATTNER DISTRIBUTORS ATTENTION UTILITIES 
GAS BOILERS DEALERS 
w organizin furni rvi 

1 H.P. to 45 H.P. All Territories Open No ne 9 * ; rnish gas sia ce 

to various communities. We will sup- 

THE DUNN ply brand new steel pipe and tubing 

riage GAS for stock in your company. Give us 


A.G.A. Approved 
Many features 


Joseph A. Dunn Co. 
Box 297 Garden City, Mich. 


full details proposed distribution sys- 
tem and financial setup. Address Box 
206, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 
City 17. 


Low price 

















2 H.P. Gas Fired Pressing ma- 
chine boiler. 100 Ibs. ASME 
Code. 


P, M. LATTNER MFG. CO. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
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The Reliable Shut-Off 
for Street Mains 


lation. 
justed in 30 secends. 


tribution equipment. 


Nearly a half century of service to the 
Gas Industry. 


THE GOODMAN STOPPER 
Now has the “Z” handle for easy manipu- 
When locked in place it holds. 


Stopper cannot slip. Gas cannot pass. Ad- 


Ask for circulars on this and other dis- 


Saf G Main Sto Co. 
soa aT cae tea Sredkiye New York 
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